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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
Successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 5, N.Y. 
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RICHMOND DIGS OUT: 


School system’s postwar headache 
By IRVING W. SMITH 


ASTER AND FASTER they came, in those 
F throbbing days of feverish defense- 
activity and of later war-activity. They 
came at Uncle Sam’s behest. 

From every state in the Union. From 
Alaska. From Canada. From Mexico. From 
Panama, Hawaii, the Philippines. Even 
from China. By bus, by train, by auto, by 
air. Some hitch-hiked after their jalopies 
gave up the ghost in the desert. Some came 
all the way afoot. The rush was on. Like 
the roaring “wall” of water when the dam 
breaks. Like the mountain slide that grinds 
convulsively down on the unsuspecting vil- 
lage below. Like the gold rush of a century 
ago. Eighty thousand men, women, and 
children avalanched down on the rural- 
industrial, village-city of pre-war Rich- 
mond, California. 

Why? To build ships for the govern- 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Smith reports on 
“the struggles which our Richmond schools 
have experienced in digging out from 
under the avalanche with which the war 
effort literally buried us alive.” The ava- 
lanche was a quadrupling of pupil enrol- 
ment since 1940. The struggle was—and still 
is—to get enough classrooms and money to 
keep the school system going somehow. Mr. 
Smith is deputy superintendent of schools 
in Richmond, Cal. 


ments of Great Britain and the United 
States. Liberty ships, Victory ships, troop- 
ships, landing barges, big ships, small ships 
—and more ships. A total of 747 sea-going 
ships between the days of Richmond's bare 
mud-flats in 1941 and the bristling, clang- 
ing, snorting, arc-lighted shipyards at the 
completion of the shooting war. 

Day and night. Three shifts in every 
twenty-four hours. Dredging, blasting, ex- 
cavating, grading, and filling at first. Then 
cutting, hammering, welding, in an orderly 
frenzy of assembly-line ship building. 
Slingers, plate-hangers, riggers, welders, 
burners, chippers, flangers, riveters, elec- 
tricians, shipwrights, blacksmiths, machin- 
ists, steamfitters, shipfitters, carpenters, 
shovel operators, crane operators, “cat” op- 
erators, engineers, painters, teamsters, sheet 
metal workers, stage riggers, draughtsmen, 
blue-printers, warehousemen, accountants, 
clerks, typists, stenographers, telephone op- 
erators—some with many skills, some with 
but one. 

The younger and more adventurous 
families came first. Then the older, and 
larger, families. They brought the children 
with them and begat more. In the short 
space of four years the number of Rich- 
mond school children jumped from 6,000 
to 24,000. Total population mushroomed 
from fewer than 24,000 to more than 
100,000. The high-school district, which in- 
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cludes some out-lying areas, leaped from 
30,000 tO 150,000. 

Newcomers at first had to sleep in tents, 
autos, trailers, garages, vacant stores, shacks 
made of packing boxes, and chicken coops. 
Sometimes three shifts of up-rooted hu- 
manity had to sleep successively for eight 
hours each in the same overworked bed. All- 
night theaters were full of snoring patrons. 

In empty lots and on mud-flats the Fed- 
eral Government threw together with pon- 
derous slow motion some 25,000 family 
dwellings and 5,600 dormitories. About 
10,000 additional, and less temporary, 
houses were erected by private builders. 

Other cities in the nation, over periods 
of twenty to thirty years, may have grown 
equally in population. But few, if any, 
other cities in the entire United States have 
ever experienced in our time so great an 
expansion in the short span of four or five 
years. 

As disastrously as if Richmond had been 
caught between two surging battlefronts, 
all our community facilities and services 
became war casualties. The police depart- 
ment, the fire department, the water de- 
partment, the sanitary department, the 
churches, the public libraries, the recrea- 
tion department, and the public schools 
were inundated, beaten down, over- 
whelmed. But they went down fighting. 
They did not surrender and quit. They 
seized every foothold for bracing them- 
selves. They began to dig out from under 
the sheer mass weight of surging human 
beings. 

The Federal Government tried to help. 
But agencies in Washington balanced and 
checked one another. Miles and miles of 
red tape had to be unwound. Each agency 
in turn had to be separately convinced of 
the extreme urgency of our need in terms 
of the war effort. Help was slow in arriving. 
On the way it usually was whittled down 
until it was not only too late, but too little. 

“Oh, Richmond’s need is just a ship- 
building flash in the pan,” seemed to be 


the prevailing thought in Washington. 
“After the war, Richmond will be dead 
as a mackerel.” 

Two years after the end of the shooting 
war, however, we have more chiidren clam- 
oring for admission to school than ever 
before. Access to deep water on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, two transcontinental railroads, 
ample electric power and gas, large num- 
bers of high-class workers, and an incom- 
parable climate have combined with the 
only remaining industrial land in the area 
to attract 46 new industries here in the 
past eighteen months. An equal number 
of pre-war industries are modernizing and 
expanding. Thousands of veterans and 
their families have come here because of 
proximity to the Berkeley campus of the 
University of California. 

If Richmond had had long-established 
navy or army installations in its area before 
the war, and if the increased school loads 
had arrived earlier, it might have been 
possible to undertake a program of school 
construction before new building was 
frozen by the War Production Board's 
Order L-41. 

But in this respect, as in so many others, 
Richmond was out of luck. L-41 practically 
required 200 per cent use before existing 
facilities could be expanded. By the time 
skeptical Washington agencies could be 
convinced that twice as many children were 
enrolled as our schools could handle nor- 
mally, by the time additional construction 
had at long last been authorized, the load 
had frequently increased to three times the 
capacity. Two half-time shifts a day would 
have to be abandoned and three part-time 
shifts instituted. Congestion was so tremen- 
dous in one area that temporarily one 
school had to have four shifts a day. Every- 
where except in the two senior high schools 
class sizes had to be run up to fifty, sixty, 
and in a few cases even to seventy. Like 
the old woman who lived in a shoe, we had 
so many children we didn’t know what 
to do. 
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Then one night fire destroyed the entire 
go-classroom section of one of our three 
junior high schools. Those were black days, 
educationally, in Richmond. Only heroism, 
obstinacy, and persistence kept the schools 
from utter and complete disintegration. 
But the struggle went on against heavy 
odds. 

In addition to trying to keep the regu- 
lar schools operating, mostly with state and 
local funds, Richmond schools also under- 
took to serve the war effort with federal 
funds by organizing a War Production 
Training program. Over 50,000 shipyard 
workers received pre-employment and sup- 
plementary training in machine-shop skills, 
welding, blue-printing, drafting, and most 
of the other skills required in the mass pro- 
duction of ships. Moreover, there had to be 
organized for the children of these war 
workers an extensive child-care program, 
ranging from nursery schools to centers for 
the supervision of school-age children be- 
fore and after their half-time shifts in regu- 
lar schools. 

These activities naturally added to all 
the other administrative burdens. Not the 
least of these was a pretty grim battle to 
finance operations and such construction as 
was authorized. With great increases in stu- 
dent loads and with only small increases in 
assessed valuations, the local wealth behind 
each child in the elementary schools de- 
creased from $7,731 in 1940-41 to $2,572 
in 1944-45. The loss was proportionally 
less in the secondary schools because of en- 
listments and severances for war work. 
There was more than one occasion when 
teachers’ salaries could be paid when due 
only through advances from the county in 
anticipation of known future income. It 
was a hand-to-mouth existence. 

In a post-mortem sort of survey to assess 
how badly the Richmond schools were 
damaged during the war, a group of dis- 
interested educational experts tried to com- 
pute, by two different methods, what they 
felt the Federal Government should have 


contributed to current operations if our 
schools were to have been maintained at 
the 1941-42 level of expenditures per stu- 
dent. They reported that “It seems fair to 
assume that revenues from the Federal 
Government for Richmond school purposes 
were between two-thirds and three-fourths 
of a million dollars less for this peak en- 
rolment year than was justified. . . . The 
amount of deficit calculated on this same 
basis also was substantial in preceding and 
in subsequent years. What is most discon- 
certing, however, is the burden for the fu- 
ture.” 

This “future burden” refers to an omi- 
nous fact. There are 20,000 children be- 
tween the ages of six and fifteen in Rich- 
mond schools now. But there are 10,000 
more, of five years in age or less, who will 
soon be clamoring for admission. 

Two widely known school experts have 
surveyed our immediate and our future 
needs in the way of facilities. According to 
their report, seven million dollars will 
barely meet our present, existing needs. 
What we shall have to do with the coming 
wave of 10,000 children is something else. 
Although enrolments have quadrupled 
since 1940, we have not been able to do 
better than double the number of class- 
rooms to the existing 530. With continuing 
over-sized classes, the present outlook is 
that we shall still have more than a hun- 
dred rooms in half-time, double-shift ses- 
sions. 

So far as current operations financing is 
concerned, however, digging out has begun. 
The people of California have increased 
the already substantial state aid for ele- 
mentary schools and the legislature recent- 
ly increased state aid for high schools. The 
electorate of the local high-school district 
voted to double the district tax on property 
for the next five years. These several aids 
have made it possible to increase teachers’ 
salaries considerably and to regain once 
more a position from which we can com- 
pete for teachers on a more equal basis 
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with other schools around San Francisco 
Bay. 

Digging out is also well under way in 
the matter of securing school attendance. 
During the earlier war years, average daily 
attendance dropped from ten to twenty 
per cent below normal. Our attendance 
workers or the city police might spot a 
youngster on the street in the morning: 
“Why aren’t you in school?” 

“Oh, I go to school in the afternoon.” 
In the afternoon the same child might 
reply, “Oh, I go to school in the morning.” 
Thousands of new faces, no transferred 
school records, both parents working in the 
shipyards, children roaming the streets. 
With state aid dependent on actual school 
attendance, the loss in school revenues was 
very great. The loss through juvenile de- 
linquency was still greater. The losses in 
the education of the citizens and voters of 
tomorrow? Your guess is as good as ours. 

But, after finally being enrolled here, 
the students necessarily suffered some re- 
grettable losses in our hard-hit, over-loaded 
classrooms. Still worse, however, many of 
them from other states had already been 
educationally short-changed before they 
ever landed in Richmond. Nevertheless, 
they have been tested and found to have 
minds just as intelligent as any other nor- 
mal American youth. So one of our most 
important digging-out jobs is to restore to 
them—and, for that matter, to all the rest 
of our students—some of the educational 
experiences to which they are entitled but 
of which they have been deprived. 

How? That has become a rather pressing 
problem. Our shortages in classrooms, our 
shortages in personnel, our deficiencies in 
revenues are tangibles. They can gradually 
be overcome by more classrooms, more 
people, more dollars and cents. 

These deficiencies in our students’ edu- 
cational experiences and learning oppor- 
tunities are intangible. There are evident 
deficiencies in academic achievement; they 
are in understanding, insight, emotionalized 


attitudes, feelings of security and belonging 
To compensate properly for positive dam- 
age and the negative lacks these youngsters 
acquired in the war years, is not only ur. 
gent, it is very difficult. 

Temperamentally, people in the com- 
munity and in the schools reacted differ. 
ently to the problem. Some recoiled in 
nostalgic horror and shut their eyes to the 
need for adjustments. The opposite type 
of extremist was rip-snortingly in favor of 
changing everything. Still others tried to 
assess the changes that have come to Rich- 
mond and the rest of the world in terms 
of the effects on democratic values and edu- 
cational values. Happily the number of 
such people is increasing. They see both 
democracy and education as inseparable 
dynamic factors at work in improving hu- 
man relationships. 

As one step in crystallizing possible im- 
provements, our superintendent initiated a 
review of existing social-studies offerings at 
every level from kindergarten through 
senior high school. This study group con- 
sisted of classroom teachers, elementary and 
secondary principals, and some central of- 
fice people. 

Their report and recommendations to 
the superintendent constitute a milestone 
in progress toward digging out. Noting that 
school life and community life in Rich- 
mond had been shaken to their very foun- 
dations, and that the good old days of geo- 
graphical isolation and self-sufficiency were 
gone, never to return, they advocated re- 
newed attempts to restate our basic philoso- 
phy of education in relation to the preser- 
vation and perpetuation of democratic 
living. They pointed out that probably 
one of the best short definitions of democ- 
racy is still to be found in the second sen- 
tence of the Declaration of Independence, 
and that in such a concept of the function 
of government, people are personalities of 
dignity and worth for whose welfare gov- 
ernment exists. 

Applying these concepts to the schools, 
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they recommended sufficient faith in demo- 
cratic processes to allow increasing practice 
in student participation, and teacher par- 
ticipation in all aspects of school life, lest 
the difference between preaching and prac- 
tice “confirm young people in the concept 
of government as ‘they,’ rather than 
in the concept of government as ‘We, the 
people.’ ” 

The superintendent responded by pro- 
viding for enlarged cooperative leadership, 
especially of the secondary schools, which 
had had no coordinating services during 
the war. The reason this was important was 
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expressed by Oliver Wendell Holmes: “I 
find the great thing in this life is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction 
we are moving.” 

A continuing faith in and practice of 
democratic procedures, cooperative attacks 
on crucial problems, and team-work in 
effecting improvements will inevitably 
bring notable progress. We know there is 
much to be done. We have far to go. The 
direction in which we are headed is more 
important to us than our exact present 
status. 

But we are digging out. 


+ » THE SPOTLIGHT « + 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


Comments such as “If I were teaching that 
subject—!" or “It's easy enough to criticize, but I'd 
like to have him take my classes for a day!” are 
common in every school.—Rebecca Hellerstein, 


P. 154- 


The cancellation of elections in one fell swoop 
jarred the so-called “leaders’ in the [student] council 
who had carefully negotiated a prepared slate of 
officers for the succeeding term. This move shattered 
their dream of power politics—Aranka I. David, 
Pp. 141. 


For generations high schools have been trying 
to give their students an appreciation of great 
and beautiful literature, yet the reading tastes of 
the educated public have all too clearly degenerated 
since grandfather's day.—Beatrice V. Marion, p. 144. 


If you follow the plans of your supervisors, they 
conclude that you lack initiative. If you try out 
your own ideas, they check on your rating sheet 
the damaging statement, “Does not take suggestions 
well."—Emma Reinhardt, p. 149. 


The Barristers’ Club of San Francisco prepared 
and offered to present a series of talks fon law] 
to students in the social-studies department. The 
talks were of such a nature that they could well 
be used by the United States history and civics 
classes.—O. I. Schmaelzle, p- 161. 


Once upon a time I opened the hood of my 
car and then had to drive to the garage to get 
it closed. Thus had ended my career as an auto 
mechanic, and here I was in charge of classes in 
auto shop.—Doris Engholm Gunning, p. 171. 


Among the boys there was the feeling that girls 
were hard to understand and always wanted their 
own way. On the other hand the girls felt that 
the boys were just a bunch of ill-mannered brutes. 
—Kenneth Frasure, p. 163. 


The trouble between Mr. A. A. Puddlepot and 
his principal, D. T. Armstrong, arose largely from 
the fact that both worked in the same school.— 
Ralph A. Ringgenberg, p. 167. 


Even the matter of taking a bath is commonly 
a matter of taste. White-collar standards have been 
harmfully encouraged. By associating the opposite 
of cleanliness with anything that has to do with 
sex we hear much immoral talk about “clean” 
movies, stories, shows, and so forth. I would like 
to ban the word “clean” from all moral discussions. 
—Frank L. Clayton, p. 137. 


Notwithstanding certain drawbacks in the pro- 
fession, I think that we reasonably can urge young 
men of ability who love children, and who want 
to have several things worth living for, to enter 
teaching as I did.—Carlos de Zafra, Jr., p. 173. 
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By 
FRANK L. CLAYTON 


NE OF THE DIFFICULTIES that stand in 

the way of educating for character or 

for morale has been the uncertainty as to 

the actual problems involved and the actual 
goals desired. 

Not the least factor in this uncertainty has 
been an unfortunate pattern of terms that 
seems to be part of the philosophical search 
for essences. These terms give an intellec- 
tualized cross section of the problems in- 
volved that is not helpful in educational 
treatment. I refer to such terms as “cour- 
age,” “perseverance,” “laziness,” and so 
forth. These terms are used by most of us 
with only the vaguest contact with meaning. 
Even for the most precise, the words do not 
make a classification or analysis of the data 
necessary to education for character. 

We observe that a boy fails to do the 
school work required of him. We say that 
he is lazy. What can we mean by such a 
remark? If the word chances to arouse in the 
boy some feeling of aversion to his study 
habits it is just possible that this form of 
social pressure may be of some value. But 
we could think of a thousand circumstances 
in which it would do harm rather than 
good if the boy heard it. I can think of no 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Are our efforts at char- 
acter education being hampered by loose 
use of terms that we hardly understand at 
all—even when they are simple words like 
“courage” and “clean”? Dr. Clayton thinks 
so, and offers you a semantic tour of the 
situation to prove it. He teaches social 
Studies in State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 


LET’S QUIT 
Calling Pupils NAMES 





Some problems in 
character education 


excuse at all for using the term without 
the boy’s hearing it. Just what could we 
mean by the word? 

I once reported a certain symptom to a 
physician, asking him what was the matter 
with me. He showed me a list of over fifty 
pathological conditions, any one of which 
might cause this symptom. We observe that 
a boy fails to do certain work. In this situa- 
tion we may have more complications than 
in a “physical” ailment, but we may care- 
lessly note only the one behavior character- 
istic, and call the victim “lazy.” If, when we 
arrive at this name-calling stage we would 
apply the term to ourselves it might have 
some possible value. Applied to an absent 
third party it can have none. 

A “lazy” boy may be failing to apply 
himself to assigned work because years ago 
he built up a fear of this particular kind 
of work; or because he is eating too little, 
or the wrong kind of food; or because he is 
worried about his relationships at home or 
with his friends; or because his eyes are 
poor; or because of a consuming interest 
in something else; or because of any one or 
more of countless other reasons. 

To use the word “lazy” is worse than 
meaningless. If by chance we stumble on 
something like eye or ear trouble we may 
say, “He wasn’t really lazy,” without realiz- 
ing that by “really lazy” we would simply 
mean that we know nothing of the causes 
or treatment of this unsatisfactory behavior. 

There are many ways to approach the 
problem used in the preceding illustration. 
What we want to stress now is the fact that 
the use of the term “lazy” encourages poor, 
or absolute lack of, analysis of the problem. 
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The situation that we first observed was 
that assigned work was habitually not 
done. Everyone would agree that we need 
a further analysis of the whole problem. 
This we may never have time for. One 
thing that we can do is avoid the emotion- 
alizing effect of using “moral” terms. Of 
course we want the boy involved to think 
of it as a moral issue, if we can point out 
to him something that he can actually do 
about it. 

We know enough psychology today to 
know the danger of building up a futile 
sense of guilt. We can assume that it is 
normal for any individual to desire to ex- 
pend energy toward the achievement of 
some desired goal. It is the business of 
education to encourage the selection of so- 
cially useful goals and to point out ways in 
which these may be achieved. 

The whole problem of work is perverted 
by the idea of work as a punishment, some- 
thing which may be endured by developing 
a strong sense of “duty.” Such a point of 
view is usually blamed on Puritan ancestors, 
although the descendants of certain other 
early settlers possess it to a distressing de- 
gree. Whatever its origin it has contributed 
greatly to this confusion of moral issues by 
poor analysis. We can help the situation by 
discarding all of these old “moral” terms. 

We can choose another illustration from 
among these “Puritanic” moral terms. We 
have heard that “cleanliness is next to 
Godliness.” Such a saying may have been 
helpful in promoting sanitation; but the 
term “cleanliness” has been used so long in 
loose associations of meaning and has, for 
so many, had an emotional effect, that it 
can do far more harm than good. Even the 
taking of a bath is commonly a matter of 
taste. White-collar standards have been 
harmfully encouraged. 

By associating the opposite of cleanliness 
with anything that has to do with sex we 
hear much immoral talk about “clean” 
movies, stories, shows, and so forth. I would 
like to ban the word “clean” from all moral 


discussions. This might help us to probe a 
little deeper into the analysis of moral 
issues. 

Approaching our problem from the posi- 
tive side of character education we find the 
same difficulty. We encourage school sports 
because of the moral education involved. 
We might agree that character education is 
involved without agreeing as to where and 
how. We have often said that “cooperation” 
and “teamwork” are learned on the football 
field. Football needs no such excuse. To 
think that because you had to be a blocking 
back instead of a ball carrier, it will help 
you to be ready to sacrifice some business 
ambitions to help in some public service is 
just poppycock. 

We use the word “cooperation” with a 
different meaning almost every time we use 
it. Many a time have I seen a pupil com- 
mended for “cooperation” on a rating sheet 
when the same pupil is condemned by all 
other students for lack of “cooperation.” 
There are, of course, at least two differences 
involved here. We often want cooperation 
in some activities but condemn it in others 
(as in school tests), using the term with the 
same general meaning. The other difference 
is the fact that “cooperation” has come to 
be a term loosely associated with virtue. Its 
use has a tendency to confuse us and to 
make us stop at the surface and look no 
further into the situation. 

Books on character building still talk 
about developing “courage.” To be sure, the 
word does not appear on the personality rat- 
ing sheets that most colleges and industries 
use, but this is presumably because the word 
“courage” suggests a characteristic that 
those in authority often fear in others. 

But what is “courage” and do we, as edu- 
cators, want to see it developed in students? 
Any attempt at analysis of a specific situa- 
tion must convince us that “courage” is 
simply a name for one characteristic of 
many types of behavior. It designates an in- 
tellectual concept similar to the “essences” 
of philosophy. It may have value in an in- 














tellectual analysis of abstract traits. It is a 
very poor word to use if we wish to under- 
stand any specific situation. We must know 
this. We have all heard of the war hero 
who trembled as he approached the den- 
tist’s chair. Now, did he or didn’t he have 
courage? The answer is obvious, In some 
situations his behavior was such that our 
term “courage” seems to describe it and in 
other situations it was not. This is the crux, 
the most basal phase of our discussion of 
terms. 

We need to develop the use of more ac- 
curate, less inclusive terms—terms that will 
help us to make a more scientific analysis 
of each situation. Certainly we wish to see 
this situation in relationship to other situa- 
tions, but first we want to see it completely 
as it is. Going off at half-cock in hunting 
for generalizations is a habit not in keeping 
with the best traditions of modern science. 

I do not wish to imply that no emotions 
should enter into our relationships with 
those whom we study or educate. Neither do 
I wish to argue with those who believe that 
the only honest approach to human situa- 
tions is with the recognition that there are 
laws of the mind distinct from the laws of 
matter. I think that neither of these points 
is involved. I stop to mention this only be- 
cause I believe that J may be too readily 
classified by the one fact that I have spoken 
favorably of a scientific study of each prob- 
lem and against the use, in clinical practice, 
of terms that seem characteristics of analysis 
by essences. “Scientific” and “essences” are 
also terms that have strong emotional value 
for many people. 

There was a day when, if one had a head- 
ache, a physician knew no better than to 
concentrate his efforts on stopping the pain 
in one’s head. Today he recognizes the head- 
ache as only symptomatic of any of a great 
variety of disorders and accordingly searches 
more deeply. Only the pill peddler concen- 
trates on treating a symptom which may 
have so many meanings. When we concen- 
trate on “laziness” or “courage” we are in 
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company with the medieval leech. To try to 
create or destroy one of the abstract virtues 
or vices is just his kind of approach. 

I often recall the student who felt help- 
less because she had been given to under- 
stand that she had no “perseverance.” She 
felt about it as one might feel about being 
born with only one arm. It just wasn’t there. 
Now, “perseverance” may be a meaningful 
classification of traits if the term is used 
properly, just as the equator is a meaningful 
concept for the geographer. To think of it 
as a factor either possessed or not possessed 
is like the idea of those who made the 
famous search for the equator as a tangible 
ring to be found at the girth of our planet. 

I suppose that we could invent a term for 
all those people who have a tendency to pass 
all objects with as wide a margin of safety 
as possible. We could then say that all 
people who drive on the extreme right hand 
side of the road possess great “avoidance.” 
If we were to coin such a word and get it 
commonly accepted we would soon have it 
applied to all people who like the great 
open spaces, who like to dodge difficult 
situations, and so forth. Once we credited a 
person with a great degree of “avoidness” 
we would feel that we knew more about 
him. Many of our questions would be easi- 
ly answered. 

How thankful I can be that my prestige 
as a lexicographer is such that no one will 
accept this term “avoidness”’! We have 
enough such hindrances in our language 
already. 

Of course, this difficulty involves more 
than terminology; but I think that poor 
terms hamper the thinking of even our most 
intelligent thinkers. Some years have passed 
since “faculty psychology” was generally dis- 
carded. In the realms of morals and charac- 
ter it has maintained almost undisputed 
sway. 

As teachers, preachers and advisers let's 
call ourselves names for a change. We are 
just “plain lazy” if we fail to adopt a more 
clarifying terminology. 
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CROSSING UP 
THE GANGS 


By 
ARANKA I. DAVID 


OR THE PAST two years Collinwood High 
Pease pupils and teachers have been 
engaged in developing a dynamic and con- 
structive program for a worthy use of 
leisure time. This endeavor grew out of a 
realization that too many teen-age boys 
were organizing themselves into gangs. 

To counteract the vicious effects of gang- 
dom rule, the principal found it necessary 
first to revitalize the student council, and 
then to introduce an activities program 
that would guide adolescent boys and girls 
into more normal outlets for youthful 
energies that needed expression. 

As early as the fall of 1945, certain oc- 
currences, some accidental, others planned, 
brought to the attention of Mr. Floyd L. 
Simmons, principal, the noticeable fact 
that there existed in the community certain 
gangs who were taking it upon themselves 
to mete out justice. In some instances it was 
youthful exuberance, sometimes letting off 
steam. Unfortunately these outlets gen- 
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Eprror’s Note: In 1945 Collinwood 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, uncovered 
a situation within the student body that 
may remind some readers, in however small 
a way, of Chicago during Al Capone's hey- 
day. Many pupils were organized into 
gangs. There were gang fights; terrorism; 
extortion; inter-group intolerance; and 
“muscling in” on youth organizations. The 
student council was dominated by a pupil 
“machine” that used power politics. Miss 
David tells how this six-year high school 
handled its complex problem. She is as- 
sistant principal of the school. 


Collinwood clears 
up a bad situation 


erally resulted in fights and the fights in 
broken noses and bruised bodies. 

First evidence of all this disrupting ele- 
ment in the school took the form of jostling 
in the halls between class periods. A small 
boy, pushed accidentally by a bigger one, 
got support from his “big protector” who 
lived on the same street. Another similar 
incident occurred in a seventh-grade shop 
class, where the additional freedom al- 
lowed offers opportunity for “monkeying 
around.” Such incidents started in fun but 
generally ended in hot tempers and a 
threat of “I'll get the gang after you.” 

These precursors of trouble between 
small groups became a dreadful reality 
when the whole junior high school became 
involved in a fight that was planned under 
the leadership of a certain pupil. The 
boys intended to get even, if the junior 
football team were defeated by the neigh- 
borhood rival. 

The next fight was held shortly after the 
close of school between 3:15 and 3:50 P.M. 
It started on school grounds and was 
carried across the street to a vacant lot, 
with a motley crowd of boys as audience. 
A group of fifteen-year-old Italian boys 
were acting as defenders for a pudgy thir- 
teen-year-old boy who had little courage 
and even less desire to fight, but had been 
the instigator of friction at the start. He 
elicited the help of this gang, who were 
just spoiling for an excuse to use up their 
energies. 

By the time the “dead” months of Janu- 
ary and February 1946 rolled around there 
were more and more evidences of boys 
spoiling for a fight. Nor were these local- 
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ized at the school. The department of the 
police which supervises juvenile delin- 
quency was receiving complaints. One com- 
plaint on February 5 by a resident in an 
apartment house was against this same 
group of boys. They had gone to a district 
some two miles from their home to assault 
two boys who lived in the dwelling. The 
same night the group also assaulted 
another boy in the same neighborhood as 
he was returning home from a basketball 
game. > 

A more threatening group ranging in 
age from sixteen to eighteen called them- 
selves “The Royal Aces.” Some of the boys 
were in school; others were not. This highly 
organized group of “muscle men” pro- 
ceeded to take over the running of the 
neighborhood YMCA Canteen. They ex- 
torted money from those who came to take 
advantage of the privileges of the canteen. 
They also set themselves the task of teach- 
ing the fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds to 
copy their tactics and acted like “Little 
Caesars” in their neighborhood. 

Another episode developed on a play- 
ground some ten blocks west of the Italian 
section. This playground was frequented 
for the most part by Irish Catholics. When 
members of the parish farther east (Italian) 
came over to this playground a fight en- 
sued. The Irish Catholics thought that the 
Italians should stay in their own section. 

Late in February of 1946 the younger 
fifteen-year-old group invaded the play- 
ground of the elementary school west of 
the high school and attempted to run the 
elementary-school children just as their 
seniors, the Royal Aces, their models, were 
ruling the neighborhood where the canteen 
was located. 

With the police being called in, some of 
these embyro gangsters were placed in deten- 
tion homes. It is a sad commentary that two 
of the parents of the boys were vociferous 
and loud in defending the idea that it is 
natural for boys to fight. One father even 
said that he frequently separated his two 


boys in the home, but looked upon this 
fighting as quite a natural order of things 
in the house. 

While the principal of the school took 
vigorous measures to discipline these un- 
disciplined children as they assumed 
prominence in the school, he was equally 
aware that both immediate and long-range 
plans were needed to divert this tide of 
pugilism into a more normal channel of 
activity. 

A volleyball tournament for junior-high 
boys was held in the gymnasium before 
and after school. The local director of the 
“Y” was invited as a speaker for the foot- 
ball banquet in the fall semester. He be- 
came very much interested in the boys at 
Collinwood and organized two new “Y” 
groups for seventh-grade boys. 

The principal instituted a plan for re- 
vitalizing the senior student council and, 
through it, providing a school-wide activi- 
ties program that would engage the inter- 
ests of boys and girls in the school. At this 
time, too, the principal appointed Miss 
Erna Grau as new adviser of student 
council and activities. In anticipation of 
her work in the fall she attended the Work- 
shop in Intergroup Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

While some members of the faculty were 
prone to attribute the breakdown in pupil 
behavior to the war, it was evident to the 
principal that the real source of the trouble 
was lodged in the composition of the stu- 
dent council. 

First, the officers of the council had been 
elected at a council meeting by the counci- 
lors, rather than by the student bod, in 
a school-wide balloting. Second, the 
councilors themselves were not a truly 
representative body. Since pupils had been 
assigned to homerooms largely according 
to a mental ability rating, the homeroom 
arrangement on this plan was choking off 
a supply of stimulating leaders. 

The first corrective applied was the re- 
organization of homerooms to spread 
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leadership among all homerooms. Next 
was the reorganization of the senior student 
council as the basic foundation for a sound 
and effective organ that would be the 
proper agency to originate and promote a 
school-wide activities program. 

Near the close of the first semester (Janu- 
ary 1946)—the time when student-council 
elections were regularly held for the com- 
ing term—the dissolution of the senior stu- 
dent council was summarily announced by 
the principal. He then appointed a com- 
mittee of eight—four teachers and four 
pupils—to study the old constitution of 
1926 and to write a new one that had teeth 
in it. 

The cancelation of elections in one fell 
swoop jarred the so-called “leaders” in the 
council who had carefully negotiated a pre- 
pared slate of officers for the succeeding 
term. This move shattered their dream of 
power politics. The jar was felt even by 
members of previous classes who had been 
graduated and who still by remote control 
were pulling wires for the candidates they 
had selected. 

The committee appointed by the princi- 
pal consisted of two men and two women, 
all excellent and strong-minded members 
of the faculty, capable of tapping faculty 
and student opinion. Of the four pupils, 
two boys and two girls, half were members 
of the old council, the others delegates at 
large. Starting in February 1946, they 
worked during the entire semester on the 
writing of a new constitution. They 
averaged a minimum of one meeting a 
week, quite often two. Each teacher met 
with one pupil, and they met together as 
a group to submit, criticize, and shape each 
section of the constitution. 

The first draft submitted to the principal 
was returned for revision. The revised form 
was submitted to three assistant principals, 
a shop superintendent, eleven department 
chairmen, two student-council sponsors, 
the school counselor, and six advisers. 

The new constitution was next presented 


to the faculty at a general meeting, and 
finally was brought up for discussion in 
every senior-high homeroom. Three weeks 
before the close of the school year, each 
homeroom appointed a representative to 
attend a meeting at which the new consti- 
tution was presented. They voted approval 
and acceptance of the new constitution. 
Two major changes specified that a 
candidate for office in the senior student 
council must have served two terms as a 
councilor, and that officers would be elected 
by the vote of the entire student body. 
Ample publicity was furnished through 
school bulletins, the school paper, the pub- 
lic-address system, and an assembly at 
which each candidate presented his plat- 
form. This publicity helped to crystallize 
the thinking of the student body before the 
school-wide balloting of votes was held. 
The pupils and teachers of the com- 
mittee of eight were drawn close together 
by this joint undertaking and were frank 
in voicing their appreciation of their own 
growth in the wide horizons which this 
study in citizenship opened up for them. 
Two preparatory steps for the activities 
program had been taken in the spring 
semester of 1946. Dr. John T. Robinson of 
the American Council on Education, a con- 
sultant on student activities, appeared at 
Collinwood in March 1946. Through a 
series of conferences with members of the 
two student councils and other pupils, he 
skillfully probed and directed the pupils 
and a few of the faculty to consider the 
importance of clubs, their purpose, their 
organization, and their need at Collin- 
wood. This, in turn, was the incentive 
which provided the ammunition for a sur- 
vey by the junior student council. By June 
1946 they had ready a report of pupil 
interest in clubs and a list of the hobbies 
of pupils in the junior high school. Early 
in the fall semester, the senior council 
made the same survey. 
Dr. Robinson next appeared during the 
third week of the fall semester (on Septem- 
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ber 18, 1946) with Miss Helen Jennings, 
who in a series of conferences presented 
sociometric studies of pupils in junior and 
senior high school. Dr. Robinson continued 
his discussions with councilors and other 
pupils. 

The student-council adviser prepared a 
list of clubs, divided into five categories: 
curriculum, hobbies, collections, service, 
and sports. A faculty club committee, ap- 
pointed by the principal, acted in an ad- 
visory capacity on the instituting of an 
activities program. The committee con- 
sisted of two student council sponsors, the 
faculty sponsor of the school paper, and 
seven teachers. The two councils likewise 
appointed a club committee. 

During the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
weeks all the pupils made their choice of 
clubs and the tabulation of these choices 
was completed. At this time a survey of 
clubs showed only sixteen active clubs in 
a school with an enrolment of 2,700 pupils. 

While pupils were making choices, fac- 
ulty members were also returning their 
questionnaires on club choices. In Decem- 
ber 1946 a tabulation of pupil and faculty- 
club choices showed 102 clubs for pupils 
and 102 faculty sponsors. Dr. Robinson 
appeared two more times in the fall se- 
mester, and in about sixteen different con- 
ferences with some ninety faculty mem- 
bers succeeded in bringing the preparation 
and interests of the faculty to the pitch at- 
tained in his work with the pupils. The 
discussions in these meetings were frank 
and free, and the cooperation of the fac- 
ulty was much more effective because an 
“outsider” was used as the directing agency. 

The screening of these 102 club choices 
was made in the final week of the first se- 
mester by the faculty-club committee. They 
also devised plans to put the clubs in opera- 
tion. 

The beginning of the new semester did 
not stall this tide of activity. During the 
second week the new pupils made their 
choices of clubs. In some cases the adviser 
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of clubs made adjustments to second 
choices where the numbers became un- 
wieldy, as in the dance clubs, for example. 

On Thursday, February 24, 1946, a pre- 
liminary club session was held primarily 
for registration purposes. The homeroom 
periods on the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday preceding had been used by 
homeroom teachers to hand to pupils their 
assignment cards, approved by the club 
adviser and the homeroom teacher. The 
room for club or study hall was listed on 
the club card of each pupil. Carefully pre- 
pared bulletins of directions were also read 
and explained. The smoothness with which 
the first meeting was held was most gratify- 
ing. There were no conflicts in rooms, no 
lost pupils, and no abnormalities in num- 
bers, as the tabulations had been carefully 
weighed and adjusted. 

The regular schedule of clubs officially 
began on the fourth Tuesday of the spring 
semester, and continued on every Tuesday 
thereafter, from 10:40 to 11:25 o'clock. The 
council set aside the week of May 8 as 
club week, to demonstrate to the whole 
school the accomplishments of clubs. The 
Hunting Club, the Accordion Club, the 
Dance Band Club, the Rifle Club, and the 
Boys’ Gym Leaders Club presented an as- 
sembly for both junior and senior high 
school. 

Every available showcase and exhibition 
corridor in the school displayed the work 
of clubs. The school paper, The Collin- 
wood Spotlight, featured a four-page club 
issue, with sections on Klub Kapers and 
Club Candids which gave the pupils ideas 
about clubs—how much fun they were hav- 
ing, not like the humdrum daily toil of 
classwork. Members of the Parent-Teachers 
executive council visited the school to view 
the exhibitions and to attend the assem- 
blies. 

To evaluate the club program at this 
stage is inappropriate, since we do not re- 
gard this work as in any way completed. 
The inordinate amount of time and care 
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spent by the adviser of clubs and the spon- 
sors of both councils, as well as the faculty 
committee’s work and the work of the Spot- 
light staff in starting this program, is in- 
calculable. But this much was evident— 
that the pupils’ choices of clubs were moti- 
vated by what they desired. 

The revitalized senior student council 


* * 


has become a genuine organ of pupil rep- 
resentation, a student council, not a gang 
rule. It has taken a full two years of pains- 
taking work to establish an activities pro- 
gram at Collinwood. What it can do will 
be measured from time to time and will be 
governed by changing times and the ever- 
changing stimulus of pupils’ own interests. 


TRICKS of the TRADE + - 


Time and energy savers 
By TED GORDON 


D-DAYS—Some days, let us face the fact, 
are simply just D-og Days for us teachers 
from the moment we start our first class. 
Let’s at least reduce the hangdog look by 
some device such as drawing an unflattering 
portrait on our desk pad or writing a big 
D on the blackboard and using one of these 
ways to remind us to resist that impulse 
toward scholarly sadism. 


TRUE OR FALSE-If you have difficulty 
distributing by chance the “trues” and the 
“falses” or the multiple-choice answers in 
an objective-type test, just take any book 
and count the number of letters in each 
word down the right-hand or down the left- 
hand margin of any page, then use the odd 


——_ i 

Epiror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


or even number result as the basis of your 
answer choices. 


INK SPOTS—Equal parts of vinegar and 
linseed oil will remove spots from varnished 
surfaces, reports Western Family. 


PROTECT INDEX TABS—Index tabs 
on reference books often are soiled quickly 
because of frequent use and may in time 
become so worn that they are totally illegi- 
ble, reports Popular Mechanics Shop Notes 
for 1946. Clear lacquer applied with a small 
brush on each tab will form a thin protect- 
ing film that not only will withstand wear 
but can be washed repeatedly as the tabs 
become soiled. (We wonder whether clear 
nail polish wouldn’t work just as well.) 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE— 
Teaching of parliamentary procedure may 
have its interest heightened when the base 
used is “Impossible Motions,” and these are 
carried through the ordinarily dreary proc- 
esses of seconding, amending, laying on the 
table, division of the house, etc. For in- 
stance: “Mr. Chairman, I move that a col- 
lection be taken to give the teacher a new 
Cadillac!” Watch the parliamentary debate 
develop! 
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The case for courses 
on family life 


OF IGNORANCE 


By 
BEATRICE V. MARION 


it Is Goop to be told, by a host of modern 

voices, that formal education and prac- 
tical life are at last coming closer together— 
and certainly this seems to be borne out by 
the growing number of courses designed 
to meet practical life situations. Yet the 
average teaching in the average American 
high school is still so far removed from 
the student’s life that he sees the high- 
school years as a kind of obstacle course 
that has to be run before he gets down to 
the real business of living. 

Apparently blind to the fact that fully 
85 per cent of the students who enter high 
school will never go on to college, we go 
on year after year in most schools, turning 
out graduates with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of knowledge that is destined to be 
locked up in a never-to-be-opened compart- 
ment of memory. And it is time, I think, 
that we faced this fact with frankness and 
courage. While it may be desirable to go 


——--— 


Eprror’s Note: Mrs. Marion takes a dim 
view of some of the unrealistic subject 
matter in the secondary-school curriculum, 
and recommends that we make room for a 
course in family relationships. She de- 
veloped and taught such a course in a 
Richmond, Va., high school. It has grown 
in popularity to where several teachers are 
required to handle all of the sections—be- 
cause “it dealt with matters that concern 
young people and upon which their futures 
depend.” Mrs. Marion is now a lecturer 
and counselor in marriage and family re- 
lations. She lives at 6102 Club Road, 
Richmond, Va. 


on offering in our curriculums the custom- 
ary smattering of science and language and 
kindred subjects, the fact remains that all 
these “smatterings” put together are far 
from satisfying the needs of the great ma- 
jority of our students. 

The high point of my high-school course 
in biology, as I recall, was the dissection 
of a cat. As I think back over it now I 
believe I learned two things from that ex- 
periment: 

1. A dead cat smells bad. 

2. A cat’s eye is much larger out of the 
socket than it appears to be in the socket. 

Presumably the first bit of knowledge 
makes me a supporter of a city govern- 
ment that keeps on its payroll a collector 
of dead animals. It seems likely, though, 
that sooner or later I could have discovered 
this necessity without the guidance of a 
laboratory teacher. The second fact is 
an interesting tidbit whose only practical 
use for me so far has been to impress my 
children with the superior education of 
their mother. 

Or take the study of English. What rela- 
tion has the study of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare and Browning to the reading habits 
of the American public today? It would be 
highly desirable, no doubt, to raise the 
level of our literary tastes, but who is going 
to bridge the tremendous chasm between 
the classics of the English class and the 
tempting array of pulp and “slick” maga- 
zines at the corner newsstand? Who is go- 
ing to relate Shakespeare to the torrid 
products of Hollywood? Or Shelley to our 
popular music writers? 

For generations high schools have been 
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trying to give their students an apprecia- 
tion of great and beautiful literature, yet 
the reading tastes of the educated public 
have all too clearly degenerated since 
grandfather’s day. How explain our fail- 
ure? It is due, I am convinced, to our neg- 
lect of that very important principle of 
education that one must start with the stu- 
dent where he is and proceed from there. 
We need to get down from our pinnacle 
of perfection and help the student discrimi- 
nate between the bad and better of those 
things that he is actually interested in 
reading. 

One could challenge much of our other 
subject matter in the same way. The stu- 
dent may enjoy his classes and may even 
find some subjects fascinating, but when 
he leaves school he has come to the end 
of an era. The term “commencement” is 
all toc accurate an expression of his emo- 
tions. He has been marking time. Now real 
living commences. 

To this general situation there are cer- 
tainly exceptions. One meets exceptional 
teachers, one now and then discovers ex- 
ceptional courses, and it is increasingly pos- 
sible to find even an entire curriculum that 
is exceptional. But in the main the school 
is far from meeting adequately the needs 
of the young person today. Equipped large- 
ly with odds and ends of knowledge which 
fit him poorly, if at all, for his after-school 
life, he ventures forth, as it were, on wings 
of ignorance. 

It ought to give us pause to see how 
avidly the student grasps at anything in 
the school experience that seems to touch 
reality in terms of his own experience: an 
interpretation of news in the morning 
paper; a visit to a medical center if he can 
really see the doctors or rurses in action; 
directing traffic at a downtown intersection 
in the capacity of policeman for an hour; 
participation in a war-fund campaign or a 
scrap-paper drive. He is interested in these 
not because he is getting out of something 
in the way of class work but because he 


is getting into something that is real, some- 
thing that he knows will be a part of his 
everyday life. 

Teachers often resent the fact that stu- 
dents will work so much harder at activities 
of this kind than at the preparation of 
regular work. But ought we not rather take 
this as a cue to direct our teaching, in every 
possible way, toward those points where the 
student really comes alive because he feels 
a vital need? 

One field, for example, in which the 
school has been all too slow to assume 
responsibility for instruction and guidance 
is that of human relations. This is an area 
in which students want help, but the sub- 
ject is one that many teachers and many 
school administrators feel is “too hot to 
handle.” It lays a teacher and a school 
open to misunderstanding and sometimes 
to severe criticism. It is not always com- 
fortable to teach in this field. Furthermore, 
it takes a great deal more out of one emo- 
tionally to deal with these highly personal 
matters than to teach more objective ma- 
terial. 

If we believe, however, as most of us do, 
that one of the functions of education is 
to help young people live together co- 
operatively in many different relationships, 
and through it all to develop well-inte- 
grated personalities, then we can hardly 
avoid our responsibility for dealing more 
adequately with this matter. Many of the 
courses in a high school touch the fringe 
of the subject and present opportunities of 
which the willing teacher may take ad- 
vantage. English literature, for example, 
presents unlimited possibilities, as do the 
social sciences. Then too, more and more 
schools are setting up entire courses spe- 
cifically dealing with some aspect of per- 
sonal relations. 

Suppose we look at one such course in 
some detail. Four years ago I introduced 
experimentally in one of our city high 
schools a course that we vaguely called 
“Family Relations.” It dealt with the down- 
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to-earth problems of getting along with 
one’s parents, of making friends with the 
opposite sex, of developing the social skills 
and personal traits that are necessary for 
an attractive personality. 

In order to deal more pointedly with 
specific problems the classes were limited 
to girls. The course was aimed at giving 
the young person insight and self-knowl- 
edge by which she could evaluate her per- 
sonality assets and set up some goals to- 
ward which to grow. It interpreted for her 
the significance of the period of adolesc- 
ence through which she was passing—her 
physical development and its meaning, her 
emotional changes and conflicts and what 
to do about them. Sex instruction was 
fully and frankly given. 

The course looked forward specifically 
to actual living in marriage. Such matters 
were considered as the age for marriage, 
necessary income and how to budget it, 
the importance of personality factors and 
family background in choosing a marriage 
partner. Effort was made to give insight 
into the many adjustments that marriage 
calls for and into the satisfactions to be 
gained in marriage and family living. 

Do I need to say the course was popular? 
It drew a warm and enthusiastic response 
from all who elected it for the simple 
reason that it dealt with matters that con- 
cern young people and upon which their 
futures depend. 

The class was turned over the following 
year to a regular member of the faculty. 
Each term the demand continued to grow 
until three teachers were required to han- 
dle all the sections. As men of the faculty 
returned from military service, one of them 
opened sections for boys. 

Nor was the approval entirely on the 
part of the students. Since the course was 
taught quite frankly as an experiment, 
parental reaction was deliberately sought. 
The girls were asked to discuss the subject 
matter with their parents, to show them the 
books we were using, and to bring their 


parents’ written comments on the course. 
Most of these were brief formal notes of 
approval; none was disapproving. 

One mother wrote, “I wish I'd had this 
when I was in school. My daughter al- 
ready knows more than I do.” A father 
wrote, “Why should anyone object to this? 
It should have been in the curriculum for 
the past twenty years.” Another wrote en- 
thusiastically about the books, delighted 
that such helpful materials existed and 
wondering why they were not circulated 
more generally. During that year when the 
class was open only to girls several parents 
wrote or said, in effect, “Our boys need 
this. Can’t we have classes for them too?” 

I emphasize this point because the gen- 
eral timidity on the part of a school ad- 
ministration about starting such a course is 
usually based on the fear of parental ob- 
jection. But the experience of those who 
have pioneered in this field offers little 
support for misgiving. An occasional par- 
ent here and there may think the school is 
stepping in to assume the prerogatives of 
the family, but the majority are in favor 
of such courses and covet for their children 
the opportunity for such instruction. 

This assumes, of course, that the right 
teacher can be found. Qualifications for 
this kind of teaching cannot be stressed 
too heavily. Acquiring a knowledge of the 
subject matter for such a course is a rela- 
tively simple matter, but transforming un- 
desirable attitudes toward marriage and sex 
and toward various personal relationships 
is much more difficult. Many individuals 
grow up with serious inhibitions, not only 
in regard to the physical aspect of sex but 
also toward the entire love relationship. As 
someone has observed, some teachers’ could 
hardly interpret “Romeo and Juliet” with- 
out making a caricature of love. 

A teacher unhappily married or frus- 
trated because she has never been married 
will hardly be able to instill a wholesome 
attitude toward marriage in her pupils. 
Immature emotional attachments, unhappy 
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family relationships, or youthful experi- 
ences which have left an unhealed wound, 
all unfit a teacher for dealing with any 
subjects of a highly personal nature. Hap- 
pily more teachers are -properly qualified 
personally than we sometimes think. 

In my own contacts with teachers I am 
delighted to find a growing group who 
seem to have the personality this kind of 
course requires. Out of a background of 
training in psychology or biology or soci- 
ology or home economics many a person 
could be found who might teach family 
relations with tact and skill. 

This course in Family Life Education 
given in one high school meets only a small 
part of the need in our city. It is, however, 
a promise of things to come. It is also part 
of a movement that has touched many com- 
munities in the country. Here and there 
a forward-looking, courageous school ad- 
ministration has set up courses that deal 
with this aspect of human relations. Some 
have courses on the psychology of person- 
ality and personal relations. A few are 
venturing to develop democratic attitudes 
in race relations, labor-management rela- 
tions, and international relations. And 
wherever given, such courses are not only 


popular because they meet needs that are 
real and urgent; they are also proving their 
practical worth in fitting students for hap- 
pier and more useful living. 

It is my own conviction that providing 
more such courses would also keep count- 
less students from dropping out of high 
school between the freshman and senior 
years. For if the young person can get 
courses that help him meet today’s prob- 
lems and those that he knows will be the 
immediate problems of tomorrow, he will 
not be in such a hurry to get out of school 
and into a job. 

In any event, the only sound basis for 
good living in a democracy is education 
for human relationships. Where people 
have freedom to choose their friends, their 
jobs, their philosophy of life, they need 
guidance in making such choices, and the 
school is the most effective agent for giving 


it to them. To give the student adequate 


insight into whatever life situations await 
him and sufficient principles to guide him 
in his personal adjustments should be the 
goal of every American high school. Noth- 
ing less will give us men and women who 
are prepared to meet the varied demands of 
life in our society. 


Postscript 


By SHIRLEY VAN METER 


Some parents rant about our schools 
And the way we teach their little jewels, 
And almost any time of day, 
You'll find a patron who will say 
Our system is a zany one; 
But for a day when parents bless 
The classroom for its usefulness, 
And teacher view with grateful mien— 
A day when her true worth is seen— 
Just send, dear Lord, a rainy one! 














YOU CAN’T WIN! 


Devil, Deep Blue Sea—and Teacher 


By 
EMMA REINHARDT 


gram while you are seeking your first 
teaching position you begin to suspect 
that the cards are stacked against you. 

If you are young and inexperienced, the 
superintendent and school board are hesi- 
tant about giving you an opportunity to 
prove your worth. Yet, only a few years 
hence, they will fear that you are too old 
to understand the point of view of high- 
school youngsters, and too set in your ways 
to fit into a new school system. 

If you have only a Bachelor’s degree, 
the school system cannot lower its stand- 
ards by employing a teacher with so little 
preparation. However, if you have a Mas- 
ter’s or a Doctor’s degree, you discover 
that “degrees don’t mean anything.” 

If you have high grades, you are a “book- 
worm” who will be impatient with the 
slow learner. If you have low grades, the 
placement bureau classifies you as a weak 
candidate. 

If you have specialized in English, social 
science, and mathematics, the position for 
which you are applying calls for a major 
in English and music. If you can sponsor 
a school newspaper, you are asked instead 
to coach a tennis team. 


-— -48 


Epitor’s Note: Apparently the teacher's 
life is an uneasy progress between Scylla 
and Charibdis, the frying pan and the fire, 
and the sharp horns of many dilemmas. 
We enter teaching aware that we can’t 
please everybody, and quickly learn that 
we can’t please anybody. So says Dr. Rein- 
hardt, who is head of the Department of 
Education of Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Ill. 


If you are a woman, the school board 
cites its rule against employing married 
women. You are warned that marriage 
automatically terminates your contract. On 
the other hand, if you are a man, the board 
gives you little consideration unless you 
are married. 

Once you have secured a position, your 
troubles really begin. 

If you take a personal interest in your 
students, you are “starved for affection,” 
and “maladjusted.” If you manifest no con- 
cern about their problems and ambitions, 
you are teaching “just for money.” 

If your students do not “do well” in 
your classes, you are incompetent. But, if 
they make brilliant records, they are un- 
usually bright—probably like their par- 
ents. 

If you give a high grade to a star basket- 
ball player, everyone knows that you are 
partial to athletes. If you give him a fail- 
ing grade that bars him from playing in 
the district tournament, you are a foe of 
athletics and slated for early dismissal. 

If you follow the textbook closely, you 
are criticized for emphasizing “subject mat- 
ter determined in advance.” If you disre- 
gard the textbook, students do not know 
what to study. 

If your students rank high on stand- 
ardized tests, a jealous teacher contends 
that you coached them on the questions. 
If they fall below the norm, you are not 
in line for an increase in salary. 

If you excuse Bill from reading Paradise 
Lost because you realize that it will be 
meaningless to him, the other students 
think that you are unfair. If you stick 
rigidly to a prescribed reading list, the 
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powers-that-be advise you to adapt work 
to individual needs. 

If you follow the plans of your super- 
visors, they conclude that you lack initia- 
tive. If you try out your own ideas, they 
check on your rating sheet the damaging 
statement, “Does not take suggestions 
well.” 

If you are unfailingly gracious and cour- 
teous to administrators, your colleagues 
accuse you of trying to curry favor. If you 
are brusque, word spreads that you are 
uncooperative. 

If you drop in to chat with the teacher 
across the hall, she thinks that you are 
snooping. If you merely say “Good Morn- 
ing” and go blithely on your way, she in- 
fers that you are unfriendly. 

If you leave school shortly after the close 
of classes, your action discloses your lack 
of professional spirit. If you stay to grade 
papers and hold conferences, janitors com- 
plain that you interfere with their work. 

If you remain in the community every 
week end, no one observes your presence. 


The Wolf, the School 


Almost annually, for many years, there has been 
a cry of “crisis” in the Omaha Public Schools. 
Annually or oftener the Board of Education has 
cried “wolf.” But, somehow or other the schools 
stayed open, the school year went on, and when it 
ended somehow or other the budget was in balance. 
The wolf, it seemed, had not come after all. 

That's what I thought when this Committee was 
organized. That's what most of us on this Com- 
mittee thought. 

Now we know better. The wolf did come—he is 
here now! But the wolf bit, and is biting, where 
we were not looking. Now we know where to look. 
We have seen the wolf's scars—not on the budget, 
but on the children. 

Many of us on this Committee have had a rather 
embarrassing awakening. We set out carefully to 
scrutinize and analyze the budget, confident that 


If you leave town occasionally, patrons 
deplore your failure to participate in com- 
munity affairs. 

If you smoke, you offend accepted com- 
munity practices. If you refuse a cigarette, 
your host (or hostess) labels you as old- 
fashioned. 

If you dress in the current mode, gossips 
whisper that you are living beyond your 
means. If you wear your suit of season 
before last, they comment on your dowdi- 
ness. 

If you mention school, people accuse 
you of talking “shop.” If you try to steer 
the conversation into other channels, they 
promptly thwart your attempt. 

If you stay in one school system two or 
three years, some one discovers that “‘it is 
time for a change.” If you move to a new 
position every year, employers delve into 
the reasons for your “wanderlust.” 

Regardless of what you do, you can’t 
win! 

(And the public still wonders why there 
is a teacher shortage.) 


Door, and the Citizen 


meticulous application of business principles readily 
would uncover ways and means of making the 
budget balance. We found that the budget could 
be balanced. It was easy! It is easy to balance the 
Omaha School Budget. 

All you have to do is keep on doing what has 
been done for many, many years—cut out courses, 
double up classes, cut down the staff, let the roofs 
leak, let the textbooks fall apart, don't adopt new 
books, don’t improve, replace, or repair equipment 
or outmoded methods—just take it out of the 
children and the tools used in their education. Any 
businessman in this room can balance the school 
budget. 

But then we came to the 64 dollar question—we 
could balance the budget, but at what ultimate 
cost?—LAURENS WILLIAMS in Report of Citizens 
Public School Committee of Omaha, Neb. 
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The facts on Honolulu 
pupil opinion polls 


before PEARL HARBOR 


By ELMER J. 


EVENTEEN DAYS before Pearl Harbor the 

Star Bulletin, Hawaii's leading eve- 
ning newspaper, printed a petition drawn 
up by Dr. Miles E. Cary, principal of Mc- 
Kinley High School, Honolulu, and signed 
by 24 local community leaders, addressed to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt asking him to 
“declare war on the Third Reich now.” 
The petition had been sent to the President 
in September 1941, but it had become 
known to McKinley High School students 
and the general public only on November 
21, when the petition and the names of the 
24 petitioners were published. 

Students of McKinley High School read 
that petition with interest and one of them, 
Sydney Hashimoto, in a column which he 
wrote for the Daily Pinion, the school’s 
daily paper, reacted to the letter as follows 
—just eleven days before Pearl Harbor: 


We would like to take exception to the view- 


Eprror’s Note: “With the interest that 
the nation is now showing in Hawaii's 
aspirations toward statehood,” writes Mr. 
Anderson, “CLEARING HousE readers may 
find this report informative.” The article 
concerns a misunderstood poll of pupils in 
McKinley High School, Honolulu, and a 
final clarifying poll. More than 60% of the 
student body of the school is of Japanese 
extraction, and the polls were taken in 
the final few days before Pearl Harbor. Mr. 
Anderson was director of publications in 
the school at the time the polls were taken. 
He is now head of the Office of Health Edu- 
cation in the Territorial Department of 
Health at Honolulu. 


ANDERSON 


points expressed in the petition. We believe that 
this present struggle is not between totalitarianism 
and democracy but rather a challenge by the Ger- 
mans to the supremacy of England to be the “big- 
shot” in Europe. For many years, England has gone 
on her “cocksure” way and in 1939 Germany rose 
to challenge her for the supremacy of Europe and 
the world. We believe that if we are going to war, 
it will be not because we wish to preserve and 
maintain democracy and freedom for the rest of 
the world, but rather because our sympathies lie 
with England 


And he went on to say, “Perhaps a mere 
student shouldn’t be so bold as to challenge 
the views of so eminent people, but in such 
a problem so vital as this we hope we will 
be able to express our feelings!” 

Sydney and the rest of the student body 
obtained their wish, for the Pinion Poll 
editor had requested a cross-section of the 
student body to express its opinion on that 
question the same day on which the edi- 
torial appeared. The results of the ballot- 
ing were summarized by the poll editor in 
the December ist Daily Pinion (six days 
before Pearl Harbor), as follows: 


“Varied comments were received on the 
question, ‘Are you in favor of signing a 
petition asking the President to declare war 
on Germany?’ An overwhelming majority 
of McKinley students, 81% of them, were 
against signing such a petition.” 

A junior boy wrote, “I think we should 
stay out of the war as Great Britain is now 
capable of holding out the Germans. She 
[England] needs more supplies rather than 
more power.” 

A senior boy was afraid of the draft. He 
sent in this comment: “I’m just 17, you 
know, and they might draft me at 18. If I 
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go over to fight, I might die. That leaves 
me just one year to enjoy life. That ain’t 
fair.” 

Tabulation of the results of the sample 
poll to the question, “Are you in favor of 
signing a petition asking the President of 
the United States to declare war on Ger- 
many?” follows: 


Yes No 
Whole school 19% 8% 
Girls 14 86 
Boys 28 72 
Seniors 21 79 
Juniors 13 87 
Sophomores 24 76 


As reported by the Daily Pinion, 81 per 
cent of Dr. Cary’s students had disagreed 
with him on the urgency of declaring war 
on the Third Reich now. That was news, 
and no newspaper editor worthy of the 
name in any ordinary community could 
allow such a difference of opinion to go un- 
reported, but in this instance, over 60 per 
cent of the students were of Japanese ex- 
traction and the times could hardly be 
called ordinary. The Star Bulletin carried 
the news in its December 2 issue, and on 
Thursday morning, December 4, three 
days before Pearl Harbor, the Advertiser 
editorialized as follows: 


A portion of the student body of McKinley High 
School differs with Dr. Miles E. Cary, who with 
about 23 other Honolulans, holds to the view that 
the United States should immediately declare war 
on Germany. 

The students believe that fundamentally Ger- 
many is challenging England's supremacy of 
Europe. They declare that if the United States 
went into the war, it would not be for the purpose 
of preserving and maintaining democracy and free- 
dom for the rest of the world, but because the 
sympathies of our country lie with England. 

-.. If the young people of McKinley High School 
were ever forced to live under a regime adminis- 
tered by Germany, they would find a vast difference 
in their way of living. They would not enjoy the 
liberty, the free education which is now theirs, 
as a matter of course. 

It might be suggested that the McKinley students 
read a bit more, study much, much more. 


The editor of the Advertiser had written 
the editorial here presented on the assump- 
tion that the student columnist represented 
the views of the student body—an assump- 
tion which the editor would hardly have 
made for the columnists writing in his 
paper. He did, nevertheless, have a right to 
assume that the 81 per cent opposition to 
an immediate declaration of war, as ex- 
pressed in the poll, did put the school 
solidly behind the student editor insofar 
as the reaction to the single question was 
concerned. 

There was, however, no valid reason for 
assuming that either the editor or the stu- 
dents did or did not sympathize with Eng- 
land merely because they did not want our 
country to become an active participant in 
the war at that time. Actually, 55 per cent 
had voted in favor of lending war materials 
to Great Britain in a poll on February 18, 
1941, and 67 per cent had expressed ap- 
proval of a plan to use our navy to convoy 
this material to England on October 3, 
1941. And on November 5, 83 per cent ex- 
pressed a willingness to have our merchant 
marine armed—this at a time when Gallup 
found only 72 per cent of Americans in 
favor of that proposition. 

The Advertiser's editor had read a wHY 
into the student poll as well as the one 
student’s opinion, without having seen the 
results of these previous polls. Others in 
the community were likely to read into the 
question even more than that. It is not 
difficult to see how some people would 
explain the students’ opposition to war as 
the result of influence by pro-Japanese 
parents. Isn’t it natural to expect that the 
Japanese students’ parents were sympa- 
thetic to Japan’s Axis partner, Germany? 
And it was also possible to conclude that 
these young people were thinking of their 
own skins, for although 65 per cent of the 
students did not think we would be in- 
volved in a war before the school year 
ended, when polled on October 6, 1941, 
they naturally knew that life would be 
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unpleasantly complicated if Japan and the 
United States became involved in a war. 

Reading things into a single poll ques- 
tion is, as can be seen, an example of an 
error in interpretation that can creep into 
this type of sampling device. 

Even when we knew that our students 
were opposed to a declaration of war 
against Germany now, we had no business 
reading the wnHy into their answer. It was 
conceivable, though highly improbable, 
that the students preferred declaring war 
on England and Russia. However, it is not 
likely that the g1 per cent who thought, 
when polled on March 5, 1941, “Great 
Britain would win the present European 
war’ would be betting on the losing team. 
And then it is possible that the students 
felt that now was not the time; that we 
needed more preparation. Maybe the 
thought process counselled that England 
didn’t need military aid as much as war 
materiel, as one student had suggested. It 
was also possible that the teaching in the 
Territory's public schools might have 
turned out a group of pacifists who were 
opposed to declaring war on any nation. 
These are, of course, but a few of the many 
suppositions that might have been formu- 
lated. 

Then there is a group of questions that 
could have been asked which would have 
told us what our students were willing to 
do short of war. To convoy goods to Eng- 
land was one such possible question which 
Gallup had frequently asked the American 
people, and to which students’ responses 
were obtained on October 3. And then 
there were these questions: Would our stu- 
dents favor a declaration of war to main- 
tain the freedom of the seas, to defend 
Panama, the Philippines, their own home- 
land, Hawaii? 

And lastly, the question that was in the 
minds of all of us should be answered, too. 
What would they do in the event of war 
with Japan? We knew from the results of a 
poll question asked on November 4, that 


they did not want America to declare war 
on Japan if war materials being sent to 
Russia should be seized by Japan, for they 
had voted 56 per cent opposed to that 
proposition. But that still did not tell us 
when they thought a war with Japan would 
be justifiable. 

Answers to poll questions have another 
weakness as far as interpretation is con- 
cerned—the person giving the answer may 
respond in the way he believes he is ex- 
pected to answer, not the way he actually 
would act when the occasion arises. That, 
of course, is the kind of criticism that 
would have been valid before Pearl Har- 
bor, but the showing made by these same 
students in Europe and in other theaters 
of war is evidence enough that they were 
sincere. 

Time was running out on a number of 
people in Hawaii when the Advertiser's 
editorial was being read and discussed in 
Honolulu on the morning of December 4, 
1941. No one, of course, knew that only 
two school days remained in which to find 
out precisely what the students thought 
about England and the defense of America, 
but the adviser to the student paper was 
aware that great misinterpretation would 
follow if additional questions were not 
asked immediately. 

Six questions accordingly were formu- 
lated, but only three were to be answered 
the next day, while the fourth question 
was to have been answered on Monday, 
December 8. (Additional questions were 
contemplated with the thought of probing 
the complete attitude pattern of McKinley 
High School students in respect to inter- 
national affairs, but the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor stopped the project.) 

The three questions prepared were as 
follows: 

1. Would you rather have England win 
the war or Germany? 

2. Would you be in favor of sending our 
air force and navy to help defeat Germany 
if it were agreed that we would not send an 
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expeditionary army to Europe? 

g. Would you favor a declaration of war 
against Germany if the Panama Canal were 
attacked by the German air force? 

Since McKinley High School’s daily 
paper worked on a 24-hour schedule, the 

uestions handed in on Thursday morning 
were published in Friday’s paper, Decem- 
ber 5, 1941. The sampling of the school was 
taken during the record room period, the 
first hour-in the morning, on Friday, and 
the ballots were delivered immediately to 
the Pinion office, where they were counted 
on a home-made electric tabulator and the 
percentages were obtained by inspection of 
a statistical table. 


* * * 


ARITHMETIC: Well, how much do teachers 
remember about the arithmetic processes they were 
taught in school? Recently, says Oscar P. Rausch 
in The Mathematics Teacher, 125 secondary-school 
teachers and 44 elementary-school teachers were 
given a standard arithmetic test designed for 7th, 
8th, and goth grade pupils. The secondary-school 
teachers averaged almost a passing score—68%. The 
elementary-school teachers, two-thirds of whom 
taught arithmetic of the kind involved, scraped by 
with an average of 71%. In the secondary-school 
group, the social-studies teachers ranked lowest 
with a score of 57%, hard pressed by the English 
teachers with their 58%. Maybe science and mathe- 
matics are supposed to be Siamese twins—but the 
science teachers’ average score was just 74%. Of 
the 17 mathematics teachers who took the test, only 
2 scored 100%. The mathematics teachers (tut, tut!) 
averaged 89%. 


SCIENTISTS: Is there a relationship between 
the amount a state spends per pupil for public 


— 


Eptror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of 
the study. 


The results of the polling were phoned 
to the Star Bulletin editor as soon as the 
percentages were computed. The editor 
had the article written for the afternoon 
paper. Thus, on Friday afternoon, only a 
day and a half before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the people in Honolulu read on 
the first page of the Star Bulletin that Mc- 
Kinley students had voted, as they head- 
lined it, “For the defense of their country.” 

People of Hawaii knew then that 96 per 
cent of McKinley High School students 
wanted England to win the war; 56 per 
cent were in favor of partial military aid to 
England; and 88 per cent of them would 
fight if the Panama Canal were attacked. 


FINDINGS «+ « « 


education and the state’s output of leading scien- 
tists per million of its population? There is, state 
Virginia Proctor and Henry S. Dyer in School and 
Society. Their study involved g elements: state 
expenditure per pupil for the 1919-20 school year; 
population by states in the 1910 Census; and the 
birthplaces of the leading younger scientists who 
are included in the 1938 edition of American Men 
of Science. The regions, “as defined by the Census,” 
produced “leading scientists” per million popula- 
tion as follows: North, 8.8; West, 6.7; South, 2.2. 
In 1919-20, as now, educational expenditures per 
pupil were comparatively high in the North and 
the West, and were low in the South. The 5 
Midwestern states which were in the top 20 states 
in expenditure per pupil produced 9.6 “leading 
scientists” per million population. 


UNESCO: The 1947 budget of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization is $6,950,000. During the first 8 months of 
1947, reports UNESCO, only 6 of the go participat- 
ing nations had paid their assessed contribution 
in full, and 15 had made no payment. But the 
nations that had paid in full were among those 
assessed most heavily, so that about 75% of the 
total budget had been collected in the first 8 
months. Four of the go nations are assessed about 
72% of the budget—U. S., 44%, United Kingdom, 
15%, France and China 7% each. The smallest 
contributor is Haiti, which is assessed one-twentieth 
of 1% of the budget. Thus, the U. S. pays in more 
than $3,000,000, while Haiti pays $3,475. 
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“A real look at 
what goes on” 


FACULTY MEETINGS 


y 
REBECCA HELLERSTEIN 


EACHER MEETINGS based on the “work- 
shop” idea are paying dividends at 
Rawlings Junior High School. Not only are 
teachers exchanging ideas about techniques 
and methods, but they are seeing classes in 
operation, observing their fellow teachers 
conducting classes in subject-matter fields 
different from their own. They are gaining 
an appreciation that the school is made up 
of many things, of which each particular 
subject is only one segment of the whole. 
Two years ago, Mr. Oscar P. Schneider, 
principal of the school, decided that the 
faculty meetings needed rejuvenation. He 
appointed a committee of teachers to study 
the problem, and to formulate a program 
which would be meaningful to the whole 
group. In compiling the reactions of each 
teacher to find a common denominator for 
the entire faculty, the committee saw a 
definite pattern: individual teachers knew 
little or nothing of the work of other teach- 
ers; departments vied with one another in 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The plan explained in 
this article has put new life into the faculty 
meeting program of Rawlings Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio—and has the teach- 
ers enthusiastic!—says Miss Hellerstein. 
The idea is a round robin of demonstra- 
tions in which each department has an op- 
portunity to show its classes, in action, to 
the teachers of all other departments. The 
various good effects of this program are 
discussed by Miss Hellerstein, who is chair- 
man of the English department of the 
school. 


stressing the importance of their subject in 
relation to the complete curriculum; the 
age-old battle between vocational training 
and cultural enrichment was still being 
waged! 

The committee had a happy inspiration. 
“Let’s get acquainted with ourselves,” they 
said. “Let’s take a real look at what goes 
on under the school roof.” The plan they 
decided upon was not startling at all—in 
fact, in its outline, it seemed almost too 
simple. All meetings were to be planned 
and organized by teachers themselves. The 
material was, in all cases, to be the dynamic 
classroom; and each department was to 
have the opportunity of selecting and pre- 
senting its work. 

A typical meeting proceeds generally as 
follows: a department head, with the help 
of his teachers, selects a class for demon- 
stration; the regular teacher of the class 
presents the pupils in action for ten- to 
forty-five minute periods, during which 
time faculty members are free to circulate 
among the pupils, asking questions, exam- 
ining the work of individual pupils, and 
noting displays. The pupils are then dis- 
missed, and the class teacher states briefly 
the aims, purposes, and techniques used, 
and a discussion is invited in which all 
teachers participate. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of this venture is that every teacher 
at some time or another has expressed 
curiosity about the work that goes on in 
another teacher’s classroom. Comments 
such as “If I were teaching that subject—!" 
or “It’s easy enough to criticize, but I'd 
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like to have him take my classes for a day!” 
are common in every school. Now teachers 
at Rawlings have the opportunity of ob- 
serving their fellow workers, can measure 
themselves and their own classroom pro- 
cedures with what they see, can ask “why” 
and “how” without the barriers that usual- 
ly exist in the exchange of comments over 
the lunch table or in more formal meetings 
of the faculty. 

The meetings have demonstrated that 
teachers are continually looking for new 
tools to use in presenting subject matter, 
and can borrow and adapt techniques from 
other teachers when a framework is fur- 
nished which makes this possible. When 
the exchange is on the work level, methods 
are much more meaningful than they are 
in theoretical discussions. 

However, there seems to be another and 
much more fundamental reason for the 
success of the “workshop faculty meetings.” 
A shop teacher made the remark, after see- 
ing one of the demonstrations: “You know, 
it's a real opportunity to see what goes 
on in the academic classes. I've often 
thought that those teachers had easy jobs 
in comparison with the shop work. Now I 
wonder why I ever felt that way. I guess all 
of us have to face and work out very real 
problems.” And in a discussion about the 
discipline in a clothing class, an English 
teacher said, “Let’s not be too hasty in 
criticizing the teacher of that class. Where 
my class stays put, her pupils are all over 
the room, doing a hundred and one things 
involved in sewing a dress. When the bell 
rings, my pupils have only .to close their 
books and leave. Her pupils must put the 
room in order first. Cleaning up the room 
is part of the home-economics training; 
and I wonder just how successful I should 
be, if I were attempting to hold pupils 
until the room was neat, knowing they 
should be on their way to another class- 
room.” 

Another comment followed, “Yes, that’s 
true enough, and take the art classes—not 


only is there the matter of putting the 
room in order for the next group, but the 
pupils don’t even have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are cleaning up their 
own equipment. Brushes, paints, and paper 
are school property, you know. Yet there is 
an opportunity of stressing democratic re- 
sponsibility that I could well borrow when 
it comes to school-owned books.” 

In other words, teachers of various sub- 
jects, particularly academic and vocational 
teachers, are gaining perspective and un- 
derstanding of one another’s work and em- 
phasis; they are looking at one another 
and the subject matter with a realization 
of the necessity for all kinds of classroom 
activity, not only that which is generated 
within the four walls of their own class- 
rooms. 

There is opportunity, too, for overcom- 
ing some of the common prejudices about 
certain types of subject matter. It was 
found that the men have taken a rather 
negligible attitude toward the “feminine” 
pursuit of home economics. Why learn 
“cooking” and “sewing”? Didn't this 
knowledge just come naturally? 

As the men observed the girls working 
out a recipe, saw the care and precision 
necessary in measuring and mixing, circu- 
lated among the pupils and noticed the 
cleanliness and sanitary precautions, and 
tasted the fruits of their labors in the form 
of apple dumplings, they began to see that 
home economics included more than they 
had imagined. They also saw a correlation 
between shop work and home economics. 
Measurement? They used the basic tech- 
niques themselves in the shops. Precision? 
They had taken for granted that wood- 
work and metalwork called for precise ac- 
tion; now they saw the same care exercised 
in the mixing and preparation of foods. 

They were inclined to feel that substitut- 
ing the word “Food” for “cooking” and 
“Clothing” for “sewing” was female non- 
sense, but at the end of the demonstra- 
tion, they admitted that there was a dif- 
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ference: Foods was indeed more than mere 
cooking; Clothing was a science, of which 
sewing was only a part of the whole course. 

One of the things that the committee had 
noticed, in evaluating teachers’ comments 
when the plan was being considered, was 
that art, music, and _ physical-education 
teachers were inclined to regard themselves 
as being on the fringes of the school cur- 
riculum. They were sure that their work 
suffered by comparison with the academic 
work, particularly. After the demonstration 
given by these departments, the faculty 
consensus was that not only was this part 
of the curriculum necessary, but it pro- 
vided an outlet for the tensions that might 
have been built up in the other types of 
subject matter. In fact, there was a good 
deal of surprise expressed because of the 
work of some pupils who in other classes 
tended to be “problem pupils.” 

On the other hand, the teachers of aca- 
demic subjects saw vividly the relation be- 
tween poor readers and poor classroom 
work. They had realized the correlation in 
a theoretical sense, but until the demon- 
strations they were inclined to minimize 
this factor in the learning process. They 
found they all had the same basic prob- 
lems with slow learners. Except for 
one or two pupils, slow learners in one 
kind of academic subject had the same 
basic reactions and the same problems of 
comprehension in any other kind of aca- 
demic subject, with the same pattern prov- 
ing itself for the good pupils—those who 
did well in science or social studies, for 
example, were also doing good work in all 
other subjects. These teachers became 
aware of the necessity for adjusting cur- 
riculums to meet the needs of pupils, and 
they were less timid about vocalizing their 
problems when they realized that all the 


teachers of the academic work felt the same 
need. 

Important as are all these factors, the 
one outstanding result of the meetings was 
a concentration on the pupil, the under- 
standing of the demands made upon him 
as he circulated from room to room 
in the school during the day, and the 
awareness that while teachers each operated 
within one classroom and the pupils came 
to them as a group, the pupils were ex- 
periencing relationships with many kinds 
of teachers and changing groups of pupils 
from period to period. These observations 
have provoked a kind of continuous dis- 
cussion, the teachers having observed in 
which classes pupils were being provided 
with necessary outlets for their activities, 
and, therefore, enlisting the aid of those 
teachers who might best be able to en- 
courage the pupil to work to capacity. 

As an outgrowth of these meetings rep- 
resentatives from a social-work agency, 
administrators, and teachers from other 
school levels have heard of the workshop 
experiment through the Rawlings’ faculty 
and have visited several of the meetings. 
They have expressed satisfaction at ob- 
serving the classroom in action with the 
emphasis on teaching techniques. They 
state that this was a unique experience, 
since ordinary class visits do not provide 
the opportunity for faculty evaluation and 
the exchange of comments on the spot. 

The teachers of Rawlings are enthusiastic 
about the new faculty meetings; they are 
learning from one another; there is a good 
feeling of rapport among the whole teach- 
ing group. The emphasis is on the pupils, 
with each subject being a part, but only 
a part of the whole school activity, and a 
knowledge that every part of the curricu- 
lum is playing a vital role in education. 


The thing that is too often forgotten is that the community bears the same responsi- 
bility to the school as the school does to the community. It cannot just establish a school 
and expect outstanding results without cooperation from the citizenry, and active par- 
ticipation from the community as a whole.—JoHN G. STOFFEL in Wisconsin Journal of 


Education. 














SCHOOL ELECTION: 


Planned Experience in Citizenship 


By 
LETHA M. WESTFALL 


Tt works! I don’t believe any changes 
I should be made for next year.” This 
expression was the trend of comments by 
the members of the election committee as 
they finished their work following the an- 
nual elections for class officers in Battin 
High School, a school for girls. 

A year ago a faculty and student com- 
mittee was formed to consider the reorgani- 
zation of the school’s election procedure. 
This committee concluded that the elec- 
tions in the school should serve certain 
purposes: 

1. The elections should be democratic. The stu- 
dents should be able to nominate their candidates 
and to select their officers freely. The pupils should 
conduct the elections themselves. 

2. The elections should train for life situations. 
That is, the pupils should gain experience from 
this election in the basic practices they expect to 
find when they participate in the selection of 
officials as adult citizens. 

With these principles in mind, a careful 
study was made of the state election law. 
A detailed plan, which is a practical adapta- 
tion of general election procedures to our 
school needs, was drawn up. Two elections 
are to be held during each school year. ‘The 
seniors and juniors are to hold theirs to- 


— 


Epiror’s Note: To insure a more demo- 
cratic representation of the student body in 
class offices, and to give pupils real political 
experience, Battin High School, Elizabeth, 
N.J., introduced a new plan for election of 
class officers. Primaries, campaigns of candi- 
dates, and balloting are modeled upon the 
real thing. Miss Westfall, who reports the 
virtues of the plan, teaches in the school. 


gether during late September and early 
October. The sophomores, who enter from 
five junior high schools, are to wait until 
February for their election. This delay 
gives the sophomores time to become 
acquainted with one another before mak- 
ing a selection. In all other respects, the 
practices are to be the same for all classes. 

The elections are directed by an election 
committee. This committee consists of nine 
student members—three from each class— 
and a faculty adviser. The student members 
are chosen by the School Senate before 
school closes in June. The election com- 
mittee selects the sophomore members from 
the highest class officers of each incoming 
junior-high-school class. Since candidates 
and their managers should not serve on the 
committee, the Senate provides a reserve 
list of fifteen members from each class to 
fill vacancies. 

To insure a democratic selection of 
officials, a primary election is held. Names 
are placed on this ballot by the election 
committee when it has received, from a 
qualified candidate, a petition signed by 
fifty members of the class and a form desig- 
nating the candidate’s campaign manager. 
The two people receiving the highest votes 
in the primary election become the candi- 
dates at the regular election. 

A campaign period of a week before and 
a week after the primary is provided. Dur- 
ing this time, our halls are bright with 
original posters proclaiming the merits of 
the various candidates, and our girls are 
decorated with distinctive tags showing 
their loyalties. To control expense, and 
possible offensive taste, the election com- 
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mittee approves all devices that are used. 

The climax of the campaign is reached 
the day before the regular election when an 
assembly, presided over by members of the 
election committee, is held for each class. 
At this assembly each candidate is pre- 
sented to the class by her campaign man- 
ager. These campaign speeches urge sup- 
port for a favored candidate and give evi- 
dence of the manager's natural desire for 
the victory of her candidate. A friendly 
spirit is present, for the rival candidates 
are real friends. Last fall the two candi- 
dates for senior vice-president, dressed in 
duplicate costumes, gave their campaign 
speeches in unison. 

The elections are conducted on the day 
provided in the official plan, from eight 
in the morning until four in the afternoon, 
with students excused from study halls to 
vote. The polls are manned each period 
by volunteers from study hall. Ballots are 
prepared by the office from lists set up by 
the election committee. Position on the 
ballot is determined through drawings by 
the campaign managers. Voters sign the 
poll book, which is compiled from home- 
room lists, since all registered students are 
eligible to vote. They receive their ballots, 
vote in secret, and place their ballot in the 
ballot box. The election committee counts 
the ballots at the end of the day and makes 
an official announcement of the final results. 

Although this procedure has involved 
more work than the previous method, the 


results have made it worth while. There has 
been a general feeling on the part of the 
student body that any aspirant can run for 
office, has an opportunity to get her claims 
to office before the student body, and wins 
or loses in a fair election. 

In addition, many pupils who under 
ordinary conditions find little opportunity 
to serve the school have been given a 
chance to share in election-time activities. 
For instance, two polling places and four 
judges of election have been found neces- 
sary and desirable. In each class election, 
sixty girls have been given a chance for 
school service. The election committee has 
had the additional experience of organiz- 
ing a project, carrying it through, and care- 
fully checking the results. 

Interest in the elections has been keen. 
Campaign posters and signs required effort 
in their preparation and have shown origi- 
nality. The assembly campaign speeches 
have been clever, spontaneous, and were 
received with enthusiasm. Unlike many 
adult electorates, ninety-five per cent of the 
class voted. 

At the end of our first year we were 
pleased with our experience and have one 
dream for the future. We should like to 
use paper ballots for the primary election 
and voting machines at our regular elec- 
tions. Our hopes are high that permission 
to use the machines will be secured from 
our County Board of Freeholders. 


The Masterpiece 


I am sure that every teacher must have some 
teaching unit or procedure buried within him that 
he regards as his masterpiece and as his “justifica- 
tion” of himself as a teacher. I say “buried within 
him” because he may have repeated its forms, its 
techniques, and its content for years thereafter, but 
somehow it never again comes off just like that one 
splendid time. 

These subsequent failures are proof to him that 
teaching is an art. As he in memory analyzes that 


great creative moment of teaching, he is amazed to 
discover that it was not due to some specific formula 
or some elaborately planned method but due more 
to his own creative fusion of such intangibles as the 
peculiarities of the community he happens to teach 
in, the given nature of the particular pupils before 
him, the temper of the times, his emotional state, 
and the set of beliefs which he as a teacher found 
available inside himself.—Grorce H. Henry in The 
English Journal. 











THE SITTER: 


A bell-to-bell account of his thoughts 


By 
AARON GOFF 


E SITS. 

The teacher calls his name and he 
vaguely hears himself say, “I don’t know.” 
The teacher calls another name, and 
memories come back. If only he could get 
away from this. They're always calling his 
name. The teacher, the head of the depart- 
ment, the principal, the vice-principal, the 
counselor, the attendance officer. Even the 
judge in the court last month annoyed him 
with the way he stressed each syllable of 
his name. 

If it weren't for that judge, he wouldn't 
have to be sitting here right now. The 
words came back clearly for a moment: 
“Young man, I have pity on your mother. 
This is absolutely your last chance. The 
next time you are brought before this court 
by the attendance officer—” 

Yes, the attendance officer was a nice 
enough fellow. He blames it all on the law. 
He’s friendly enough to talk to. The man 
who had the job before him used to push 
a fellow around when he got sore. But this 
one is all right. He’s doing his job, but 


—— 


Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Goff writes this 
about the “Sitter”: “He comes to school be- 
cause the law or his parents demand it. No 
person can reach him in school, for the 
factors which have made him a misfit are 
only partially pedagogical. An understand- 
ing of the background forces that have 
formed the ‘Sitter’ may help the teacher to 
be a little more understanding toward him, 
and a little less inflexible.” Mr. Goff is a 
teacher of biology at Central High School, 
Newark, N. J. 


that doesn’t make it any fairer. Why do 
they have laws that make a big fellow stay 
in school with these kids? How do they 
expect me to stand it with boys and girls 
who are two years younger? I told him and 
the counselor that I would go to school as 
long as I had to, but not to expect any 
work out of me. 


The law of gravity is a basic principle ... 


That was a pretty uncomfortable session 
with the principal and the guidance 
counselor. She wanted to know everything 
that ever happened to me. When I told 
her about my drunken father, the ——, she 
looked at the principal, but didn’t mention 
him again. They weren't surprised, either, 
when I told them why I had gone to voca- 
tional school and had been kicked out. 

That’s one thing I don’t understand. The 
vocational school kicks me out, and this 
school takes me in. That happened to Bill 
and Joe. Nobody ever gets kicked from here 
to vocational school, at least I haven't 
heard of any. Maybe if you get kicked out 
of here you just don’t have to go to school. 
I'll have to find out. That law is pretty 
complicated. 


Compression means to squeeze... 


It was a tight squeeze last night in the 
bowling alleys. Those dicks looked like all 
the other fellows who bowl. Johnny sure 
used his head when he said we were over 
sixteen. Lucky we're all big fellows. They 
made Louie bring his working papers last 
month, and then he couldn’t work nights. 
The boss would be sore if they slapped 
another fine on him because we lied about 
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our ages. It’s not fair when anybody of any 
age can bowl at night but the pinboys have 
to obey the law. All kinds of laws. 


The law of gravity... 


Why don’t they have a law for the old 
man. I'll hit him with a lead pipe one of 
these days. I almost cried last night when 
he slapped Mom. It gets me sore to feel that 
way. He doesn’t even bring enough home 
to pay for food. Mom is ashamed to wear 
her sister’s old coat again this year. I'll have 
to give her a couple of bucks every week 
so she can buy one. Wait till I’m sixteen. 
I'll make enough money so we can move 
out and leave the old ——. Wish I could 
grab a smoke. 

The teachers are always smoking up in 
their room. Mr. Jordan runs out in the 
middle of a period for a fag. The last time 
I was caught smoking in the boys’ room 
they fined me a dollar. But they can’t stop 
me when that bell rings and I’m on the 
sidewalk. 

Four months to go. It’s like jail. Every 
day, get up at a quarter of eight, run to 
school, see the homeroom teacher, go to 
eight classes a day, listen to those loud- 
mouths, get bawled out, and then freedom. 
I just can’t wait for the bell. 

Yesterday afternoon was swell. We went 
for a ride in Jimmy's jalopy and we stopped 
for hot dogs out at the Grill. They even 
sold me a beer. Waic till I get enough 
money to buy my own car. Then the girls 
will come crowding around. I'll even take 
Mom for a ride Sundays. If I didn’t have 
to get up early, I could go out with some 
of the boys after the alleys close and have 
some fun. 

Those were some pretty fancy girls came 
bowling last night. Sweater girls, nice legs 
and swell shapes. Jimmy tried to date up 
one of them. They won't even talk to us 
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pin boys. Wait till I have a car. Boy oh boy! 


Reaction motors... 


I used to have lots of fun fooling around 
with motors and planes. None of the crowd 
goes in for that kind of thing anymore. 
That's kid stuff, they say. Wish these teach- 
ers would leave me alone. I'll serve my time 
and then beat it. I hope I never see this 
place again. The only ones I'll ever come 
around to see are Mrs. Jenkins, the counse- 
lor, and Green, the shop-teacher. They 
understand. No yelling, no bawling out. 
She talks to me like I’m grown up. I told 
her I just can’t keep my mind on this school 
work, so I promised to behave and to keep 
trying. I can’t help it if my mind wanders. 
I know what I want. So now she leaves me 
alone. 

I'll do all right. Just let me get away 
from this kid stuff and the old man. 
They're driving me nuts. Here they nag 
me to death and home Mom is so damned 
miserable, I don’t feel good until I’m with 
the boys at the alley. I feel like somebody 
there. The boss says he’ll give me a crack 
behind the bar when I get old enough. 
Then I'll really be in the dough. Let the 
teachers laugh—they’re not getting too 
much pay. 

Why can’t they be human all the time. 
That time Mr. Gordon and Mr. Folsom 
came down to bowl they were regular. Even 
gave me a cigarette. They weren't afraid to 
crack a joke with me and kid around. Soon 
as they get into school they get on their 
high horses. They bore me stiff. The only 
live times in school is with a guy who 
cracks jokes once in awhile. If only they 
didn’t treat me like a kid. I’m not so dumb. 
I just don’t want to go to school. I’m built 
different. I got different interests. 

There goes the bell. Hell, I’m glad this 
day is over. 








SC. 














LOCAL LAWYERS 
Help to Teach Social Studies 


By O. I. SCHMAELZLE 


NE WOULD NOT DISPUTE the fact that 

the schools should take full advan- 
tage of any opportunity to be of service to 
their communities. This is especially true 
when the school is offered such an oppor- 
tunity by a group of public-spirited men 
who are not only interested in doing a job 
well but are most concerned with making a 
definite contribution to the students of the 
school. 

Such was the case of the George Wash- 
ington High School in San Francisco dur- 
ing the school term 1946-1947. The Barris- 
ters’ Club of San Francisco prepared and 
offered to present a series of talks to stu- 
dents in the social-studies department. The 
talks were of such a nature that they could 
well be used by the United States history 
and civics classes. 

The plan called for having a talk de- 
livered to all United States history and 
civics classes during the day on Tuesdays. 
All classes meeting the first period would 
assemble in the auditorium to hear one 


-—— He 


Eprror’s Note: Members of the Bar- 
risters’ Club of San Francisco, Cal., played 
an integral part in the social-studies courses 
of Washington High School during the pre- 
ceding school year. The lawyers gave a 
series of ten lectures on the law and civic 
responsibilities to all pupils in United 
States history and civics classes. The lec- 
tures were scheduled and developed to fit 
in with current classroom work. Mr. 
Schmaelzle, who recommends the idea to 
CLEARING House readers, is principal of the 
school. 


of these lectures. This plan was used for 
each period of the day. Because of the time 
involved each member of the Barristers’ 
Club presented no more than two lectures. 
As a result the students benefited from 
hearing a number of men in the field of 
law. Following is the list of subjects pre- 
sented during the spring semester, 1947: 

1. The Person. This lecture was designed 
to emphasize the privileges of a citizen, 
such as those outlined in the Bill of Rights. 
In addition, emphasis was given to the lia- 
bilities of a citizen, such as the duties of 
voting, serving on a jury, etc. 

2. The Law. This lecture attempted to 
outline the basis upon which our common 
law was founded. It was partly historical, 
but sufficient time was given to trace the 
passage of a bill through the legislature 
and also the workings of the machinery 
for enforcing the law. 

3. Employer-Employee: Relationship. 
This subject covered generally the legal 
aspects of the employer-employee relation- 
ship, including a history of the conversion 
from slavery to free enterprise, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the present laws 
guaranteeing the rights of the employer 
and employee. 

4. Banks and Banking. Attempts were 
made to acquaint the student with banks 
and banking problems. For example, a 
check was traced from the time it was 
drawn until it was paid, and the speaker 
outlined the rights and liabilities of the 
individuals through whose hands it passed. 

5. The Automobile. This lecture was de- 
signed to impress upon the student the re- 
sponsibilities incurred in the ownership of 
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an automobile. The matter of public lia- 
bility was covered quite thoroughly. 

6. Taxation. The subject of taxation was 
too vast and too complicated to be given 
complete treatment in such a lecture. How- 
ever, such problems as property taxation, 
income taxes, social-security taxes, etc., were 
covered in general. 

4. Entering a Business. This lecture at- 
tempted to outline the pitfalls of entering 
a business, from a legal standpoint, and 
stressed particularly the three forms of busi- 
ness, that is, the corporation, the partner- 
ship, and the sole proprietorship. 

8. Real Property. This lecture was de- 
signed to disclose to the students the ways 
in which real property transactions are 
handled. This was illustrated by tracing 
the purchase of property through the offer 
and acceptance stage, mortgage, deed of 
trust, and final consummation of sale. 
Other related matters were touched upon. 

g. Public Utilities. This lecture was de- 
signed to acquaint the student with the 
nature of the controls wielded over our 
public utilities by the state. 

10. Wills and Probate. This lecture cov- 
ered in a general way the history of wills 
and the reasons for making a will, and 
attempted to stress the importance of pro- 
bate procedure. (Every student is likely to 
be faced with this problem at least twice 
in life, and he should appreciate its im- 
portance.) 

These lectures were prepared in close co- 
operation with the faculty of the George 
Washington High School social-studies de- 
partment. Each participating member of 
the Barristers’ Club studied the material 
presented in the students’ regular text- 
book. The attorneys attempted successfully 
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to tie in the lecture material with that 
which the student found in the required 
reading of the course. Every effort was 
made to correlate the materials so that 
each talk was given at such a time as to 
supplement the work that the student was 
doing at the time. 

It is important to remember that the 
Barristers’ Club was not taking part in this 
program for the purpose of trying to in- 
fluence the student body in favor of any 
particular plan or proposal. They stated 
that they had no other reason than that 
they were interested in helping to give the 
students a clearer understanding of many 
of the problems that they are now facing 
and will face as they develop into useful 
members of society. As the President of 
the Club stated, “This is one project on 
which our approval and enthusiasm have 
been unanimous.” 

The general feeling among both students 
and faculty seems to indicate that time was 
well spent in hearing the series of ten talks 
by the Barristers. The students were more 
inclined to accept factual material pre- 
sented on the same subjects after hearing 
the talks. It was much easier to develop 
a full class discussion after the presentation 
of material by the speaker. 

The George Washington High School 
sincerely recommends this type of instruc- 
tional program. Not only does it give the 
student an opportunity to hear outside 
speakers and men who are a success in the 
business world, but it gives the school a 
good chance to work with the community. 
This service is helpful to all participants 
in the project and brings about a closer 
relationship between the business world 
and school life. 


Despite benign nods from all the major language-arts studies of the last fifteen years, 
film appreciation as a part of the secondary-school curriculum has yet to amount to much. 
Teacher attempts to include the field in up-to-date courses of study have produced scarcely 
half a dozen reports in the last decade that go far beyond the stage of sharing Saturday 
night enthusiasms.—ALEXANDER Frazier in The English Journal. 














THE COUNCIL 


Boy-girl 
“protocol” 


cures a school HEADACHE 


By 
KENNETH FRASURE 


HE PRESIDENT of the University High 

School Student Council rapped heavily 
on the desk. There had been an air of ten- 
sion that had resulted in irritation and an 
unusual amount of loud talking during the 
last few meetings of the group. The school 
social activities had been the topic of dis- 
cussion at the meetings. 

Among the boys there was the feeling 
that girls were hard to understand and 
always wanted their own way. On the other 
hand the girls had felt that the boys were 
just a bunch of ill-mannered brutes. To put 
it in the words of one girl, “Those old boys, 
they make me so mad!” 

The whole issue came to a head in a 
heated discussion on how long before a 


——_—r— 


Eprror’s Note: It seems that the social 
activities of University High School, Ur- 
bana, Ill., led to a lot of irritations. The 
boys thought the girls were cantankerous, 
and the girls considered the boys to be 
ruffians. You know how it is. Anyway, a 
student-council committee tackled the prob- 
lem and produced a document that offered 
the pupils advice on seventeen questions 
concerning participation in the school’s so- 
cial activities. Following the introduction 
by Mr. Frasure, assistant principal of the 
school, is the complete report of the com- 
mittee, which worked under the sponsor- 
ship of Miss Pauline Chagnon and Miss 
Coleen Kirk, members of the faculty. 
CLEARING House readers have our permis- 
sion to duplicate all or any part of the com- 
mittee’s report, for distribution to pupils. 


big dance a girl should be asked for a date. 
Failing to solve this to the satisfaction of 
everyone, the council decided that a com- 
mittee consisting of two boys, two girls, and 
two faculty members should be appointed 
to study the problem. The committee of 
six members was appointed, and at the first 
meeting of the committee the scene was 
only a small-scale replica of what had hap- 
pened in the student council. 

It was finally decided that the members 
of the committee should give some time to 
reading, discussing with others, and think- 
ing about the problem before the next meet- 
ing a week later. At this next meeting, there 
was a much clearer understanding of the 
whole situation—if the tendency to see the 
other fellow’s point of view and give an 
idea careful thought before speaking is an 
indication of understanding. The problem 
of asking for a date was soon identified as 
only one part of a total situation that was 
confusing to both boys and girls. An out- 
line of suggestions was then written, using 
the discussion of the group as a basis. 

The outline was submitted to the council, 
and after some deliberation council mem- 
bers decided that it should be read to all 
students in the school during homeroom, 
and that all students should receive copies 
and should be asked for criticisms or sug- 
gestions. While a few requests for changes 
and a little opposition to the material was 
found, the students, who met in discussion 
groups of about twenty persons, indicated 
to student-council representatives that they 
wished to accept the report of the com- 
mittee as a basis for acceptable social con- 
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duct in school situations where it applied. 

The report, which closes this section, was 
then brought back to the student-council 
meeting and unanimously adopted on the 
recommendation of the student representa- 
tives. The report is largely the result of 
student planning in an extracurricular situ- 
ation, with only the friendly counseling of 
faculty members when their opinions, judg- 
ment, and knowledge were called for by the 
students, It should not be considered an 
answer to a problem, nor should it be con- 
sidered applicable to all schools in all situa- 
tions. It does have some ideas that might 
prove helpful to other student bodies con- 
fronted with a similar situation, and it did 
serve the purpose of reducing tension be- 
tween the boys and the girls in University 
High School. 

This simple picture of student thought 
and planning is only one small example of 
the way boys and girls have shown the 
ability to plan constructively, thus gaining 
a better perspective in their relationships 
with those about them. Is planning as a 
method of resolving differences of opinion 
and points of view adequately understood 
by the people of our society today? 

When such fundamental opponents as 
early-adolescent boys and girls are able to 
resolve a basic conflict in a short time, is 
it not evident that great steps may be made 
by providing people with the opportunity, 
the methods, and the information needed to 
resolve conflicts? 


How Do I Rate SociALLy? 


Which parties would be more enjoyable 
if I came with a date? 


Consensus of the group: 

1. The Junior-Senior Prom 
2. The Christmas Dance 

3. The Spring Fling 


When and how should I ask for a date? 


1. Successful pin-up boys say: “Call the girl as 
soon as possible after the announcement of the 
social event. For the Junior-Senior prom be sure you 
ask at least ten days ahead; for other dances, one 
week should be okay. 
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2. If you have an opportunity, ask the girl at 
school. 

3. There are advantages in asking her over the 
telephone: 

a. You won't embarrass any of her girl friends 
who might like a date, but as yet have none. 

b. If “the” girl has a date already, you won't 
be embarrassed to be refused the privilege. 

4- If your choice happens to be busy, don’t be 
discouraged. Remember the old saying: “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again!” 

a. Let's be clever and not mention the fact 
that the girl is second choice. 

b. Note to the Girls! Don't be afraid to be 
second choice—show him a good time and you'll be 
first choice next time! 


What is proper dress for the Junior- 
Senior prom? 


1. Boys—optional. Find out what the rest of the 
boys are doing about this. 
2. Girls—long dresses. 


What is proper dress for the Christmas 
dance? 


1. Girls—any afternoon dress 
2. Boys—better wear a tie! 


Which parties would be more enjoyable 
if one came without an escort? 


1. After-game hops 

2. Halloween party 

3. Class parties 

4. All-school parties not designated as dances 


Is it proper for me to take a girl home 
after a non-date hop or party, even though 
I didn’t escort her there? 

1. Yes 


2. It would be kind to escort several girls who 
came in a group if you so desire. 


Should I feel obliged to take the girl for 
refreshments en route home? 


1. The girl always appreciates a chance to eat, 
but give her a chance to invite you in occasionally. 

2. Girls—don’t be reticent about asking your es- 
cort in for refreshments. What boy wouldn't ap- 
preciate a treat once in awhile! 


What should be my attitude toward chap- 
erons at a party or dance? 
1. They are our guests and we should strive to 


make their evening enjoyable. 
2. How this is accomplished: 
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a. A word of greeting to the chaperons is in 
place if both students know those chaperons. 

b. If she is not acquainted already, the girl 
introduces herself and then her friend, if he is from 
out of school. 

c. If a boy has brought an out-of-school guest, 
he should introduce himself (if he is not acquainted 
already), then his guest. 

d. A lengthy conversation is not necessary, 
but the exchange of a few words makes for good 
feeling. 


What should be the responsibilities of 
each member of the group giving the party 
toward others present? 


1. Each member of the group should take the 
responsibility for seeing that all participate (if at 
all possible) by asking individuals personally. 

2. He should draw others into his own group 
through conversation, asking them to participate in 
games. 

3. If dancing is included, he should dance with 
many rather than with one. 

4. He should help plan a variety of activities that 
would interest all. This plan might include several 
group games or mixers at a party which could in- 
clude dancing before more group games were 
played. 

5. He should plan the refreshments so as to 
avoid unpleasantness of any kind. 

a. See to it that definite students will serve the 
chaperons first. 

b. See to it that all are served before seconds 
are given to anyone. 

c. See to it that all dishes, bottles, etc., are 
cared for as soon as they are empty. No sight is 
quite as depressing as dirty dishes and refreshment 
debris at a party! 

d. If the plan for serving necessitates standing 
in line, only one of a couple need do so. Every 
effort should be made to keep from having too long 
a line. Several short, fast-moving ones would be 
much more satisfactory. 


What are some suggestions to help people 
get started socially? 


1. Invite a few people to your home. These do 
not have to be dates necessarily; a group of con- 
genial, “unattached” people can have lots of fun: 

a. reading horoscopes 

b. telling fortunes 

c. reading palms 

d. popping corn 

¢. making candy 

f. playing seasonal games 
g. having treasure hunts 
h. trying mixer dances. 
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2. If you're planning to drop in on a friend un- 
invited, the kind and thoughtful thing to do is to 
telephone first and ask if it would be convenient 
for you to drop in for a few minutes. 


If a boy has escorted a girl to a party must 
he dance every dance with her? 


1. Decidedly not. This is in bad taste. He should 
dance the first dance with her, then introduce her 
to a friend who might like to dance with her, or 
escort her to a group of her friends; there thank 
her and continue his merry round. Don’t hang her 
up in the middle of the floor! 

2. It is the duty of an escort to see that his girl 
is never left without a partner if she wishes to dance. 
It is rude, at a dance, for a group of boys to stand 
around conversing for any length of time. Give the 
girls a break, fellows! Let them have the pleasure 
of your company. 

3. It is considered the gentlemanly thing to 
dance the last dance with the girl whom you es- 
corted. (See her home—it's dark!) 


What should be the responsibilities of 
guests at a party or dance? 


1. Be agreeable and try the games and activities 
planned by the hosts and hostesses. (You might learn 
to like a few more things.) 

2. Don’t be afraid to try new activities. Consider 
the hosts and hostesses and do as they suggest. 

§- Help out where possible. You may be a 
better dancer and mixer—so dance and mix! 

4- Help with clean-up afterward. It can be a 
lot of fun! 

5- A kind word of appreciation for their efforts 
to the hosts and hostesses has never been amiss, 


Is it all right to come to a party or dance 
“stag”’? 


1. Yes, it’s all right to come “stag,” but don't 
become a “bore” by standing off in your “lair.” 

a. Be bold—walk right up to “her” and say 
simply: “I'd like to dance. May I have the pleasure 
of your company?” 

*b. If possible, introduce her to some of your 
friends. She'll do likewise, and so one increases his 
circle of friends and pleasures. 

2. It’s okay to tag any of your boy friends and 
take his girl except in the first and last dances. 
After dancing with her it is your duty to see that 
she is introduced to someone else for the next dance. 
It is improper to cut back. 

g. When one of your friends introduces a girl to 
you, the gentlemanly next step is for you to ask her 
to dance. 
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4. It is polite to escort girls home after hops, 
even though you may have come undated. 


Girls—when is it proper to refuse a dance? 


1. If the boy who asks to dance with you dances 
steps you absolutely cannot follow, it is proper to 
ask to be excused to go to the powder room. (Be 
sure you go there and do not dance this dance you 
refused him.) 

2. If you have already promised the next dance, 
say so in a polite way and offer to dance later with 
him. 


What is my duty as a host or hostess at 
my own school after-game hops? 


1. Try to comply with the announcer at all times. 

2. If a boy, introduce yourself and the girl with 
whom you last danced to a couple from the visiting 
school and exchange partners with that boy. The 
boy introduces himself and his friend to the boy 
from the visiting school. That visitor, in turn, in- 
troduces his partner. The host then suggests the 
exchange of partners by asking the visiting girl to 
dance. 
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3- If a girl with a guest, introduce him to other 
girls and to the boys of your acquaintance. (You'll 
never hold him by keeping him to yourself. 
Shouldn't you shine all the more by comparison?) 


What are my duties as a guest at another 
school at an after-game hop? 


1. Stay at after-game hops at other schools 
wherever possible. 

2. If a guest at some other school, try to comply 
with their announcer. Boys should feel free to ask 
hostesses of other schools to dance after introducing 
themselves if the boys who are hosts are too slow or 
unknowing about introducing themselves and mix- 


Whenever I am in doubt as to the correct 
social procedure, what should I do? 


Politeness and courtesy are never amiss, so when- 
ever in doubt, remember this: 

“Always treat others the way you would like to 
be treated by them.” 


Discovering Exceptional Talent in Youth: A Plan 


Even so-called “advanced” nations, such as the 
United States, are dependent for prosperity in a 
broad sense upon widspread education and training 
of the total population, including the gifted. The 
latter are of great social and economic significance 
because they become the leaders in all fields of 
endeavor. 

For these reasons, the committee believes it is 
important to make available to all kinds of social 
organizations and groups the names of youth whose 
gifts are outstanding. Because of the great impor- 
tance of the time factor, and because human talents 
must be developed gradually through varied ex- 
periences, the earlier outstanding capacities can 
be identified, the greater the likelihood that they 
can be developed and used for human welfare. 

The preparation of rosters of talented youth may 
be expected to have far-reaching consequences. 
Certainly in many cases new self-understanding 
will come to those whose names appear in such 
lists, and parents of these individuals are more 
likely to be aware of the responsibility to see that 
such talent is developed. Even a new community 
awareness of the significance of such talent may 
result. ... 

Because of a long and sometimes blinding tradi- 


tion, many educators are disposed to overestimate 
the value of verbal ability—and all too often a type 
of verbal ability that is synonymous with memoriza- 
tion. Some schools seem to be primarily, if not 
exclusively, interested in developing only those ca- 
pacities which enable boys and girls to make higher 
grades in courses which stress the facts of science, 
language, arithmetic, and the social studies. The 
extent to which this restricted point of view tends 
to preclude the discovery and development of other 
types of talent is nowhere made clearer than in the 
biographies of “poor scholars” who became distin- 
guished citizens. 

The present committee sharply dissents from this 
belief and the practices that it implies. Schools 
generally must devote much more attention to 
finding out which boys and girls give promise of 
becoming outstanding citizens in the broadest sense. 
Successful citizenship requires varied talents. Con- 
sequently this report is concerned not only with 
academic or verbal ability, which is important, but 
also with three other talents, scientific ability, 
artistic ability, and the ability to exercise construc- 
tive social leadership.—From report of Committee 
on Discovery of Outstanding Talent in Youth in 
Teachers College Record. 





RAGS TO RICHES: 


A Typical American Success Story 


By 
RALPH A. RINGGENBERG 


HE TROUBLE between Mr. A. A. Phud- 

dlepot and his principal, D. T. Arm- 
strong, arose largely from the fact that both 
worked in the same school. 

After teaching arithmetic for 22 years 
in what he considered to be his own private 
cubicle (10’ x 20’ x go’) up on the third 
floor, Phuddlepot had acquired certain defi- 
nite thoughts not only about how arithme- 
tic should be taught but also as to how a 
school should be run. Since Principal Arm- 
strong had some equally firm even though 
different ideas upon the same subjects, it 
was inevitable that the two men should 
have rather frequent clashes of opinion. 

Take the time when Dick (that was Prin- 
cipal Armstrong’s first name and the one the 
Lions’ Club boys used) announced in the 
first teachers’ meeting of the year that he 
had, after careful consideration and 
thorough investigation, selected a new text- 
book in arithmetic. After relating in a 
nostalgic mood his own experiences in 
teaching arithmetic from the first grade on 
up, Tut (Tutwiller was Principal Arm- 
strong’s middle name) finally got around to 
explaining some of the more obvious ad- 
vantages of the new book. 

“This new book has very beautiful and 


—— 


Epitror’s Note: Mr. Phuddlepot, teacher, 
and Mr. Armstrong, principal, became 
wealthy chiefly through the fact that they 
were enemies. How do two schoolmen 
manage to become rich? Well, that’s part 
of Mr. Ringgenberg’s story. He teaches in 
McKinley Junior High School, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


useful pictures in it,” said Tut. “There is 
an accompanying workbook which tells the 
pupil exactly what to do. This frees the 
teacher from all duties except supervision. 
I am sure that Mr. Phuddlepot is going to 
enjoy teaching this new book.” But anyone 
glancing in Avery’s (Phuddlepot’s first 
name) direction could be sure that no mat- 
ter how good the book turned out to be 
he was not going to enjoy it. One day 
during the next week, in the morning hall- 
way session with his fellow teachers, Avery 
left no doubt about his state of mind in 
this respect. 

“Arithmetic is arithmetic,” shouted 
Avery, “and I do not need a new book 
or a whipper-snapper like Dick Tut to tell 
me how to teach the subject. All he does 
is to sit down in that office and think up 
ideas to make more work for us teachers.” 

Once Avery was asked to give a report 
in the weekly teachers’ meeting upon the 
subject, “What Constitutes a Good School.” 
After shakily and needlessly explaining his 
lack of speaking ability, Phuddlepot 
launched vigorously into the reading of a 
lengthy and carefully prepared document. 
The last paragraph summarized the whole 
report in a few sentences. It read: 

One knows immediately upon entering the doors 
of a school almost instinctively whether it is a 
good or bad school. The neat and pleasant appear- 
ance of the floors and walls, the absence of boister- 
ous and disturbing noises, the quiet hum of busy 
activity, the orderly behavior of the pupils in the 
hallways are all sign-posts that indicate a good 


school to the untrained as well as to the skilled 
observer. 


Shortly after the meeting Miss Primrose, 
the reigning beauty of the staff (a title not 
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too difficult to achieve) went in to see the 
principal. 

“What did you think of that report?” 
asked Armstrong. Without giving her a 
chance to reply, he continued, “Wasn’t it 
terrible? Apparently Phuddlepot thinks 
that whatever does or does not go on in a 
room is all right so long as it does not 
cause any noise.” 

“Yeah, it was pretty bad. Poor Mr. Phud- 
dlepot. He was born go years too soon,” 
replied Miss Primrose, who had scarcely 
heard the report, having been occupied 
with thoughts of her own. A few minutes 
later, after climbing the stairway to the 
third floor, she rushed up to Phuddlepot 
and offered her hearty congratulations for 
his “very fine report.” 

On one of his rare ventures into the hall- 
way Armstrong happened, or rather was 
compelled, to notice some exceptionally 
bad behavior on the part of some students 
in charge of a beginning teacher. This 
made him see red, and he barged back 
into his office to prepare immediately the 
next day’s announcements. As can be sur- 
mised, Tut flayed the hallway discipline 
of the school and demanded that all teach- 
ers tighten up. If this were not done he 
might have to speak personally with some. 
The teachers were quite puzzled as to just 
who should tighten up. The ones who had 
poor hallway discipline generally concluded 
that the announcement referred to some- 
one else, and the ones who had good order 
tried to have better behavior than before. 

Some few days later Tutwiller again 
chanced upon the same room still in the 
identical condition of confusion. This time 
he was really angry, and a blistering com- 
mand was issued to all teachers to 
straighten up the hallway discipline situa- 
tion at once or someone might get fired. 
Once more the same cycle of reactions took 
place among the teachers. Finally, after a 
third observation of this room still in a 
state of pandemonium, Armstrong decided 
to call a teachers’ meeting on the subject 
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of hallway discipline, and get results. 

So nervous had Avery become that he 
could contain himself no longer. As soon 
as the meeting was called to order he 
jumped up and asked Armstrong just where 
the hallway discipline was bad and who 
specifically was to blame. His questions 
were refused an answer, and as a result the 
meeting got nowhere. 

If there was anything that Phuddlepot 
hated more than lesson plans he could not 
think of it without a great deal of effort. 
Old Phud knew the page he would be on 
at any certain time, and he could tell off- 
hand the answers to most of the problems. 
“Arithmetic is arithmetic,” reiterated 
Phud, and he should have added that so 
far as he was concerned arithmetic would 
be arithmetic forevermore. Besides, it was 
pretty generally agreed among the teachers 
that Tut, who was so insistent upon the 
teachers planning their work, could hardly 
have spent much time in planning his 
teachers’ meetings or his own day’s ac 
tivities. 

Some of the teachers who had trouble 
with the mean boys felt that Tut was too 
easy on the discipline cases sent to the 
office. A few even went so far as to say 
that he patted them on the back and sent 
them back to the room. “What else is a 
principal for if it isn’t to beat the tar 
out of some of these kids?” added Miss 
Primrose, who solved all discipline prob- 
lems by sending them to the office. All this 
helped to convince Phuddlepot that Arm- 
strong was something less than a howling 
success. 

The crowning break in the professional 
love-life of the two men came when the 
teachers got together for the purpose of 
requesting an increase in pay. Old Avery 
was elected president of the group and was 
delegated to see Tut about the matter. 
This questionable honor was accepted by 
Avery, and at the appointed time he en- 
tered the principal’s office with fear and 
trembling. 
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Armstrong was not exactly taken by sur- 
prise, having been forewarned by a stool 
pigeon. Presenting his best professional 
smile and firmest handshake, Tut then 
leaned back in his swivel chair with ap- 
parent eager anticipation for what was to 
follow. Old Avery then gave a memorized 
speech which listed every argument he 
could think of which favored an increase 
in pay. 

When he was through Tut paused dra- 
matically for a few moments, and then in 
a low, too friendly tone he told Phuddle- 
pot how very, very much he wished to see 
the teachers get a raise in pay. If he could 
but pay it out of his own pocket he would. 
He, too, knew what it meant to suffer 
financially. Why he could remember when 
he had to wear the same suit for ten years. 
(Armstrong now received $7,500 per year 
as compared to Avery’s $2,500.) But the 
board of education simply did not have 
the money. They could not spend money 
they did not have. 

“Why right now the board is $10,000 in 
the hole from last year’s expenditures,” 
said Tutwiller. “The taxpayers will not 
approve a levy for teachers’ salaries.” 
“People are economy minded.” “Next fall 
we are going to submit a levy for a foot- 
ball stadium, and two levies would defeat 
each other.” “Salary is not everything.” 
“We have got to teach for the love of the 
profession.” Such were key remarks by the 
august overlord of the school system. 

“And now, Mr. Phuddlepot,” concluded 
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the principal in a cold and hard tone, “I 
want to tell you that the board does not 
like your attitude. They think you are dis- 
loyal. Two years ago I had to plead with 
them to keep you in the system. If I were 
you I would go back to the teachers and tell 
them that they are very lucky indeed to be 
getting their present salaries.” 

Phuddlepot meekly thanked Tut for his 
consideration and hastily left the office. At 
the next teachers’ meeting he explained 
everything that had transpired in Arm- 
strong’s office. The final result of this rap- 
idly mounting controversy was that Avery 
and a few other leaders were fired and 
quite a number of others left the system. 

Phuddlepot’s final act in relation to the 
school system was to submit to the news- 
paper a carefully prepared statement as 
to why he was leaving the profession of 
teaching. This so aroused the public that 
a new board of education was elected and 
then Principal Dick Tutwiller Armstrong 
was summarily dismissed, and _ teachers’ 
salaries were raised a little. 

As things now stand both Armstrong and 
Phuddlepot have become quite successful 
in other professions, and each is reputed 
to be very rich. Today Phuddlepot stoutly 
declares that if he had known go years 
ago what he now knows he would never 
have taught school a day in his life. Had 
the school system known go years ago 
what it now knows about both Phuddle- 
pot and Armstrong, it’s hard telling what 
it would have done. 


Efficient Class Size 


What are actual class sizes that the teacher can 
handle effectively and still preserve the best in 
the children? And let us not trifle with the truth! 
The answer from experience is from 16 to 25, 
preferably under most circumstances between 18 
and 22. The question is asked, “Can the United 
States afford classes of such a size?” Rather it should 


be put, “Can we afford our present large classes 
and the damaged personalities produced?” 

The loss under our modern system is appalling. 
Neuroses, defeatism, despair, fatigue, resentment of 
authority, anti-social attitudes, and delinquency 
flourish like weeds and grow rank, thick, and tall. 
—Heven Garrett in The Public and Education. 











THE SUBSTITUTE: 


He Gets a Well-Rounded Education! 


By 
DORIS ENGHOLM GUNNING 


OR THE PAST YEAR I have been rounding 

out my education, not by attending 
classes or pursuing some research problem, 
but by being a substitute teacher in the 
high schools of one of our large cities. The 
experience has been interesting and prof- 
itable, but not in a monetary way. Prob- 
ably any waitress gets a better salary than 
I received as a substitute teacher. 

Have you ever tried substituting? If not, 
try it for a few weeks—or months if you 
can stand it. You may be a regular teacher— 
but until you have spent some time as a 
substitute teacher, your education is not 
complete. Maybe it should become a re- 
quirement before you receive your life cer- 
tificate, sort of an advanced course in 
practice teaching. Don’t give it to inexperi- 
enced teachers, though. I am afraid they 
would choose some other profession at 
once. 

If you go to a different state, the first 
thing you must see about is that certificate. 
A life certificate in one state does not do 
you any good in another one. You might 
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Epiror’s Nore: Every teacher should 
spend some time as a substitute, just to 
round out his education before receiving 
his life certificate, Mrs. Gunning believes. 
Mrs. Gunning spent a year substituting. 
She found herself thrust, from day to day, 
into any strange and incomprehensible 
breech that opened—such as German classes 
and auto shop. Whether she ever had to 
substitute for the janitor she doesn’t say. 
Mrs. Gunning now lives on Rural Route 
No. 1, New Carlisle, Ohio. 


as well be from a foreign country. Then 
the health examination is mighty impor- 
tant, too. In fact, you can’t teach without 
it. Since I was new in the city and did not 
have a family doctor, I picked one at ran- 
dom. He took almost ten minutes of his 
time to count my pulse, to listen to my 
heart, to ask me two or three questions, 
and to sign a health certificate. Then, since 
he considered himself a specialist, he 
charged me double the customary price 
for such an examination. 

With the teaching and health certificate 
properly on record, I was ready to teach 
English and Latin, the subjects that my 
certificate said I was qualified to teach. 
But was I asked to take classes in those 
subjects? Sometimes I wondered if my cer- 
tificate said that I could teach anything 
but those two subjects. 

The telephone rang in the morning and 
the pleasant voice of the office girl said, 
“We need a substitute at Lincoln this 
morning.” 

“Teaching what?” I asked. 

“Music. Chorus and band.” 

“But—” 

“Won't you please go? I don’t have any- 
one else to ask.” 

It is always so flattering to know that you 
have been asked because they have no one 
else to send. But I thought that I might be 
better than nobody. Soon I was getting 
ready to venture forth to spend a day teach- 
ing music, I, whose singing of “America” 
changes keys three times in each measure. 

Of course these calls always come at the 
last minute. I once had a principal who 
sent as a notice to his teachers, “If you are 
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going to be absent the next day, please 
notify the office the night before.” But 
teachers seem to be very much alike in that 
they do not know until they try to get up 
the next morning that they are too sick 
to drag themselves to school. 

So I hurried to finish dressing, hurried 
to catch the crowded bus, risked being ar- 
rested for jay-walking as I dashed across 
the street to board another crowded bus. 
I squeezed on the bus but could see out 
the window neither to the right nor left, 
neither front nor back. I was going I didn’t 
know where, but hoped the driver would 
remember to call my street and that I 
would be able to hear him if he did call it. 

By the time I entered the school build- 
ing I felt as if I already had done a day's 
work. And then to be put in charge of 
music classes! I was taken to my room, 
where fifty students were waiting for band 
practice! 

Such times are good opportunities for 
student-directed classes. The student band 
leader took over. Some of the boys decided 
to improvise; others imitated their favorite 
musicians; the room swayed with swing. 
Everybody had a good time—except the 
teachers within hearing distance. 

Some time later when I was asked to 
take classes in Spanish and German, I was 
quite pleased. Of course, I had not studied 
either language. But I did not know Latin 
and once upon a time had studied French. 
I felt that this time I would almost know 
a little about the subjects which I was 
supposed to be teaching. Spanish class went 
fairly well. I knew a few words and was 
able to explain a rule or two. Then, en- 
couraged, I turned to the German. I 
opened the textbook and found the assign- 
ment for the day. It was written in German 
script and so I was not even able to read 
the letters! 

History and government classes were 
welcome because their textbooks were writ- 
ten in English. My knowledge of some of 
the topics discussed was very scanty. One 
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day the class glibly retold a few facts about 
Puerto Rico. Neither the students nor I 
had any additional information and there 
was no reference material in the room. 
Later in the day, while being librarian, I 
found an interesting magazine article on 
Puerto Rico. Eagerly I read this and took 
notes, thinking I'd have some additional 
information to give the class the next day. 
But the teacher was well enough to return 
to school and my material was not needed. 

Instead of talking about the troubles of 
Puerto Rico, I found myself with classes 
in auto shop. I do drive a car and know 
there are such things as generators and 
spark plugs—I’ve had to pay for them—but 
once upon a time I opened the hood of my 
car and then had to drive to the garage 
to get it closed. Thus had ended my career 
as an auto mechanic, and here I was in 
charge of classes in auto shop. 

And it was not only the subjects which 
I was asked to teach that caused me trouble. 
Finding my way about in the large, strange 
buildings created a problem. I lose all 
sense of direction when I get inside a build- 
ing. I find myself wandering around like 
a lost soul looking for some familiar land- 
mark. 

Usually I am escorted to my first class. 
But how can I remember all those turns 
when I need to retrace my steps? And it is 
even worse to find other rooms where the 
regular teacher has classes, to find the rest- 
room, the cafeteria, and the library. As 
far as the cafeteria is concerned, I usually 
can join the group of students going past 
the door and thus end in the lunch room— 
or the study hall or outdoors. Basements, 
sub-basements, and mezzanines are always 
appearing unexpectedly, causing me to mis- 
calculate. 

I have thought of carrying a ball of twine 
and attaching one end to the office door, 
but students probably would cut that. 
Dropping grains of corn might be better, 
but they would get kicked all over the 
building and cause me to wander around 
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more than ever. There is a knack in find- 
ing the correct stairway and making the 
right turn. Extra stairways appear; I find 
corridors which had not been there before. 
I seem to have no trouble in locating the 
boys’ gym or the print shop or the boiler 
room. I taught for a few days in a building 
built around a square. I usually chose the 
long way round, but at that did arrive 
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at my destination without having to re. 
verse. 

A principal I worked for in the days be. 
fore I began this life of a substitute used 
to delight in telling his teachers that where 
there was no learning there was no teach- 
ing. Well, there must have been some 
superb teaching in my classes when I was 
a substitute—because I was learning plenty. 


Recently They Said: 


Men vs. Women 


. . » The writer recently asked approximately 60 
high-school youngsters to give their opinions on 
the differences between the work of their men 
teachers and that of the women on the faculty. 
Both boys and girls were in the group... . 

“Men teachers don’t let you get away with as 


much... .” “Men are more cheerful. . . .” “Women 
don’t usually have a very good sense of humor... .” 
“Men are easier to get along with. . . .” “Women 
talk more, but men explain better. . . .” Some were 


sure that men made them work harder, while others 
were equally positive that the women “piled it on.” 
Many recalled the first classes in which they en- 
countered men teachers and were amused at the 
memory of their first fears of “that man.” They 
recounted how happily surprised they were that 
he was friendly and understanding and interesting 
to know.—WENDALL W. HANER in The Phi Delta 
Kappan. 
Look to the Gym 


Undoubtedly some of the most effective teachers 
in American schools and colleges are to be found 
in the gymnasium and on the athletic fields. They 
have a clarity of aim, a measurement of achieve- 
ment, that many of their bookish colleagues must 
envy. While others engage in heated pedagogical 
debate, they put into practice the slogan of “learn- 
ing by doing” and work out concretely the con- 
nection between “interest and effort.” By insisting 
that “form” is the key to speed and power, they 
sometimes convey more of a sense of aesthetic 
principles than do abstruse professors of art ap- 
preciation; for almost always effective athletic form 
is the beautiful, well-coordinated way of doing 
things.—From Great Teachers, edited by Houston 
PETERSON, reprinted by permission of Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 


Let Pupils Help You 


There are at this moment thousands of teachers 
in every state struggling under loads which few 
human beings can carry and keep well physically 
and mentally. Yet I often wonder whether these 
terrifically heavy loads of detailed work are neces- 
sary. Too often busy teachers are “working them- 
selves to death” doing the things pupils ought to 
be doing. The thinking and planning with a mini- 
mum of routine activity should be the work of the 
teacher; it will then be easier to hold pupils to the 
consistent performance of their assigned tasks. En- 
tirely too many pupils today are using teachers 
as “crutches” with the result that neither teacher 
nor pupil develops the strength he should.— 
Grorce E. CARROTHERS in School and Society. 


Variety Is the Spice 


In the physical make-up of the classroom, variety 
adds interest. Frequent changes of bulletin-board 
arrangements, flower arrangements, book exhibits, 
and other features of the classroom setting can 
bring pleasure and can help to motivate pupils to 
greater effort. 

A Science Corner where there is always something 
new, a Book Corner where pupils can anticipate 
frequent “surprises” will add interest to school for 
both teacher and pupils. 

It is even advantageous to change the seating 
arrangement now and then. An uninterrupted view 
of the back of Johnny’s head may become very 
boring after the first few weeks, and one does some- 
times yearn to view teacher and the blackboard 
from a different angle. Varying seating arrange- 
ments to fit unit activities or special group-work 
actually improves the learning situation remark- 
ably.—Henrietta HOoLtanp in Sierra Educational 
News. 
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WANTED: CAPABLE 
YOUNG MEN 


By 
CARLOS pve ZAFRA, Jr. 


HEN I CONFIDED to my high-school 

English instructor seventeen years ago 
that I, too, intended to become a teacher, 
her immediate response was to the effect 
that no man with ability should waste his 
talents on teaching youngsters of high- 
school age. After six years of college train- 
ing, and after considering several alter- 
native vocations, I deliberately and witting- 
ly plunged into teaching at the secondary- 
school level. 

Notwithstanding certain drawbacks in 
the profession, I think that we reasonably 
can urge young men of ability who love 
children, and who want to have several 
things worth living for, to enter teaching 
as I did; because I can say honestly that I 
would make the same decision again if I 
were now choosing my life’s work, and with 
even more reason and conviction than I 
did eleven years ago. 

My reasons for this apparently insane 
statement are several: 

The very facts and figures which tell of 
America’s relative indifference to public 
education, of experienced teachers leaving 
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Eprror’s Note: Mr. de Zafra thinks that 
“the scope and persuasiveness of our pres- 
ent propaganda explaining the plight of 
the teaching profession” has one dangerous 
possibility. It may be scaring off the capa- 
ble would-be teachers—especially the young 
men who are needed to balance our staffs. 
He has “beamed this article at them” to 
Show the personal satisfaction (salary ex- 
cepted) of the teacher's work. Mr. de Zafra 
teaches in Marshall High School, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


the profession, and of the dearth of capable 
recruits, all bespeak a tremendous job 
ahead. From the larger point of view, my 
individual abilities and potentialities are 
small; but to me they mean much, and I 
would apply them to something great that 
needs to be done. There is absolutely 
nothing more important to America or to 
the world than our children. That others 
ignore, or forget, or do not realize that fact, 
is my opportunity to team up with a cause 
that is extremely worthwhile. 

But I am not a martyr. There is an 
intrinsic satisfaction that I need to feel 
within my own heart in order to be happy 
and to feel well adjusted to the world, 
which satisfaction I think most people 
seldom find in their work. I cherish both 
the enjoyment which comes from working 
with young people, and the satisfaction 
which comes from helping young minds to 
steer a true course in our complex and 
chaotic modern world. If democracy fails, 
I don’t want it on my conscience that it 
did so partly because of my default. Since 
far less than 50 per cent of our high-school 
graduates go on to college, I feel that I am 
doing more to build democracy at the high- 
school level than I could do in the college 
classroom. 

I have worked on farms and in factories, 
and I have friends in many businesses; but 
the end products of all these other efforts 
seem to me to be nowhere near as basically 
important as the job that I am trying to do. 
Because I enjoy the means and believe in 
the results of public education more than 
I do the means and results of all other 
efforts, I know that my satisfaction in fol- 
lowing any other pursuit would fail to 
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measure up to that which I now enjoy. 

But finding a noble cause to which to 
dedicate your life, and gleaning an intrinsic 
satisfaction from that specific cause, are not 
all that is required for the truly happy or 
successful career; for no one is entirely 
satisfied with himself whose job does not 
demand the use of his highest abilities. 

One loses self-respect to coast along at 
half throttle. Because nothing is more 
worthy or more demanding than the world 
of ideas and the interplay of human minds, 
because no vocation lets one live unfettered 
in that intellectual world more than teach- 
ing in a true democracy, and because I 
know from experience that it takes far 
more skill to be a good high-school teacher 
than it does to be a comparable college 
instructor—for these reasons, then, the job 
of successfully teaching high-school young- 
sters is so infinitely intricate and demand- 
ing that it is impossible to run at half 
throttle and still do justice to the pupils. 
The demands seem always greater than 
the abilities, and even the best teachers 
know that they could be better. 

It is because I believe in young people 
more than I do in the products of any 
factory, and because I believe nothing is 
more basic to democracy than public edu- 
cation, that I consider the importance of my 
daily procedures in the classroom to be 
more worthily demanding of whatever 
abilities I may have than would be the 
probable demands of any other profession 
I might have chosen. 

It is true that a doctor uses much 
knowledge to save a life; but he questions 
not the value of that life to society. Or a 
lawyer may find himself defending a case 
which in his own heart he has come to see 
as wrong, but which he dare not renounce 
if he would remain in practice. Or a 
scientist may discover a physical principle 
which other human beings may apply to 
destructive rather than constructive pur- 
poses. The teacher, on the other hand, 
dedicated to improving the human ma- 


terial that comes to him, is of necessity 
contributing to a better society by his every 
effort. Though his net gains may be large 
in some individual cases and small in 
others, his accomplishments are at least 
always for the benefit and improvement of 
society if he is truly a teacher. 

Another reason why I am a teacher is 
that I want my own children to be proud 
of me—proud of me for doing something 
meaningful in the world; not despise me 
for simply chasing the almighty dollar, or 
for following a vocation which does not 
demand the highest abilities that I possess. 

As for the utterly inadequate salary on 
which my wife and two kids and I are try- 
ing desperately to get along, never before 
in America’s history has the plight of her 
schools been more widely publicized and 
hopes of salary increments more justifiably 
expected. There is multiplying evidence 
that our legislators will measure up to our 
American ideals, loosen the purse strings, 
and thus stop sabotaging democracy in the 
classrooms of the nation. They are begin- 
ning to appreciate the fact that Russia 
spends 8 per cent of her national income on 
education while we have been using only 
3% per cent of ours for that purpose. 

Although the present degree of inflation 
is hard on all fixed-income workers, the 
next depression will find teachers in a more 
secure economic position than many of our 
present $200-a-week salesmen friends. Once 
we get past the present difficult moment, 
I expect to have enough money adequately 
to supply me and my family with the essen- 
tials of life; beyond that it is more im- 
portant to me to leave my own children 
with a balanced set of values and a healthy 
outlook on life than it is to leave them 
with a fortune in the bank. 

Not completely removed from the pre- 
ceding point is my final consideration. I 
have purposely addressed this message to 
young men because teaching has too long 
been a temporary roosting-place for eligible 
young ladies and a permanent refuge for 
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frustrated old maids. Salaries have thére- 
fore been geared to the economic needs of 
single females rather than to those of 
family-raising males. Nursing is likewise a 
notoriously underpaid profession because 
of its predominately female personnel. 
Yet it is becoming increasingly recognized 
that a greater ratio of men teachers to 
women on a high-school faculty creates a 
more realistic learning and teaching situa- 
tion, and salaries are expanding and will 
continue to expand as more and more men 
come into teaching. Precisely now is the 
time for men to increase their ratio within 
the teaching profession. 

It is through the effective organization 
of family-raising men, dependent-support- 
ing women, and all high-calibre teachers, 


that teaching will achieve truly professional 
remuneration for services rendered. 

Our teaching profession is far from per- 
fect; but so was the frontier when our 
appreciated pioneers made their contribu- 
tions to the building of our nation. The 
task of making our profession more pro- 
fessional should see great progress within 
the next few decades, and I want to be in 
on it. I look for the necessary virile and 
effective leadership to come from capable 
young men with their vision clear and their 
sleeves rolled up. 

Mind you don’t come into public edu- 
cation unless you believe passionately in 
children, in the intellectual life, and in 
demscracy; but if you do, then to thine 
own self be true: come join us! 


Two Urgently Needed Audio-Visual Aids 


Next to the blackboard, an opaque projector 
is perhaps the most useful visual aid in the class- 
room. English compositions, maps, reproductions 
of paintings, diagrams of corpuscles or carburetors 
can be shown clearly and in color. Material is 
limited only by the resources of the local library, 
museum, news-stand, and teacher’s imagination 
(which last can operate surprisingly well when not 
tied to a central repository with all its problems 
of booking and breakage of films and slides—as- 
suming that they are available in the first place) . 

Simple and cheap to operate, two things keep 
[the projector] from being set permanently in every 
classroom and used as constantly and automatically 
as the blackboard—excessive first cost that blinds 
the administrator to the need for quantity purchase 
and small scanning area. For the sake of the school- 
district budget, the machine should cost less than 
$100, complete with attachments for the showing 
of slides and filmstrips. For effective use, it must 
reflect at least a 7- by 10-inch surface—preferably 
81 by 11. Postcard-size projection means occasional 
or specialized use only. To manufacturers who 
have so recently boasted that the impossible merely 
“takes a little longer,” these demands should not 
seem unreasonable. 

Sound, of course, is no less important than sight. 


The most overworked audio aid to teaching that 
exists is the teacher's larynx. Here the phonograph 
cannot only substitute but surpass, for it can 
speak with many voices. Foreign languages spoken 
by those to whom they are the mother tongues, 
great plays presented by noted actors, poems read 
by their authors, and the universal language of 
folksong and symphony are ours on records—within 
the limitations of the phonograph on which they 
are played. Those of us who go to concerts oc- 
casionally can make a mental transfer and ration- 
alize the product of the phonograph into the 
equivalent of what we hear in the concert hall. 

But the vast majority of our students have never 
heard a “live” symphony orchestra; they listen to 
the horrid screeching of the poor, little, over- 
worked portable found in most schools—and turn 
in relief from “music appreciation” to Perry Como. 
Nor is a period cabinet of carved mahogany any 
guarantee of quality. It may liquefy speech into 
an unintelligible flow of sound with its expensively 
advertised “mellow tone.” Manufacturers are ask- 
ing fantastic prices for junk that distorts music 
and speech almost beyond recognition, on the 
excuse that they're meeting public demand or that 
fidelity is too expensive.—A. Evctn Heinz in Audio- 
Visual Guide. 





VISUAL AIDS: 


Los Angeles Schools’ Central Service 


By 
MIRIAM KRUSCHEN 


IRECTING the audio-visual department 
Ds the Los Angeles, California, schools 
is a head supervisor who, with an elemen- 
tary supervisor and a secondary supervisor, 
check in some manner all of the various 
material that goes through their organiza- 
tion. In addition to these three key people 
are the many bookkeepers, clerks, and 
junior clerks to be found in any large or- 
ganization. Each of the schools in the city 
system has a representative, usually a teach- 
er, who obtains audio-visual materials for 
his school from the central office. 

Audio-visual aids include not only films, 
but transcriptions, slides (biological and 
botanical), maps, charts, diagrams, graphs— 
in short, almost any sort of projectable and 
non-projectable material usable in class- 
room lectures. 

Now, should you be a teacher, and were 
your class planning to study the silk indus- 
try this semester, you might easily arrange 
with the nature-study department to send 
you a number of live silkworms, encased 
very nicely in glass, and in various stages of 
development. Of course, there is one very 
important stipulation in this particular 
case. These silkworms have a very rigid diet 
—mulberry leaves—and if you are not able 
to supply them with the requisite number 
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Epitor’s Note: The organization of the 
“highly integrated, complex organization” 
which serves the audio-visual needs of the 
Los Angeles, Cal., Public Schools is ex- 
plained in this article. Miss Kruschen is a 
student at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and is majoring in Theatre 
Arts. 


daily, it would be virtually impossible to 
induce the nature-study department to let 
go of their little charges. 

One of the largest single branches of the 
center is devoted solely to films, their pur- 
chase and distribution. Before any films are 
purchased by the Board of Education they 
are first previewed in a specially designed 
studio in the audio-visual aids building. Be- 
sides the three head supervisors, whose ap- 
proval is necessary, jointly or singly, for 
every major transaction which takes place, 
teachers and principals who might be par- 
ticularly interested in the subject of the 
film under consideration are present. 

To each of the previewers an evaluation 
sheet is given. An accompanying form ex- 
plains that because there are not enough 
staff members to check all of the volumi- 
nous material handled by the office, the pre- 
viewers’ help and advice are needed in 
selecting the best and most appropriate 
films to be added to the library. (The li- 
brary, by the way, contains some 7,000 
films.) 

If it is decided, after consulting the pre- 
view sheets, that the film is appropriate, it 
is purchased, catalogued (by the Dewey- 
Decimal system) for future reference, and 
stored in a special film room. These films 
are available only for class use within the 
city system. 

The usual procedure in ordering ma- 
terial is for the instructor to see the audio- 
visual representative in his own school at 
the beginning of the semester, presenting 
an outline of the intended course of study. 
As soon as possible the representative makes 
the necessary reservations with the Audio- 
Visual Aid Center, which sends the re- 
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quested material to the school at the ap- 
propriate time, without further notice. This 
procedure also insures the more equal dis- 
tribution of available material throughout 
the entire city system. 

However, should there be a change in a 
school’s semester plan, or should some new 
films be added to the library during the 
semester, the instructor is free to telephone 
the center for additional material. Possible 
drawbacks are that a film might not be 
available at the desired time, or that the 
person making the request might have to 
transport the material himself. 

Films and other projectable items are 
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loaned for a period of one week; non-pro- 
jectable items, for one month. Renewals 
can be made if the material is not promised 
elsewhere. Each school in the Los Angeles 
City School System is supplied with a cer- 
tain minimum of projection and sound 
equipment; each has a fund to purchase 
new supplies and replace outmoded ma- 
chinery. This fund is also used to cover 
charges for rental films. 

By using the various audio-visual aids at 
their disposal, these teachers have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make their class work 
more vivid, more understandable, and more 
easily absorbed by the pupils. 


Geometry Jingles 


A crippled Scalene Triangle went limping with his cane 
And met a jolly Circle upon a level plane. 


“How do you do?” “And how are you?” they said like you and me 
And then sat down together ‘neath an old geome-tree. 


And while they loitered in the shade they told the village news; 
Right Triangle’s baby crawls on its hypotenuse. . . . 


Obtuse Angle’s home from school and with his parents stern. 
He’s not acute, he isn’t right. He's just too dull to learn. 


The Parallels are pleasant twins who never fuss or fret 
Though they must act like strangers because they've never met. 


Someone said that Poly Gon had eaten too much cake 
And her indigestion’s awful with so many sides to ache. .. . 


‘The Point thinks he’s important though he hasn’t any size. 
He knows he has position and position satisfies. 


But should he move, he'll make a streak, a streak so very fine 
It hasn't either depth or breadth. They call the streak a Line. 


And when a Line gets restless and moves from there to here 
It generates a Surface like on a cube or sphere. 


And if a Surface moves—Well! Well! Hang on and keep it steady 
For the subject's getting solid and you're really not quite ready! 


—Iva D. Oman in The Mathematics Teacher. 





NO LET-UP on 
Vocational GUIDANCE 


By 
DORA E. DAMRIN 


An Open Letter to Mr. Conner Reed Con- 
cerning his Article, “Vocational Guidance: 
Too Much Meddling,” in THe CLEARING 
House, May 1947. 


Dear Mr. Reed: 


I will admit that your twelve years in 
the teaching field relatively overshadow 
my six, but I seriously doubt that the addi- 
tion of another six years to my own experi- 
ence will in any way cause me to support 
the philosophy of guidance which you ex- 
pounded in your article. 

Your stated theory of vocational guid- 
ance for high-school students is: Advise all 
students to take a general course as op- 
posed to advising them to take one designed 
to prepare them for a specific profession, 
such as law or medicine; counsel all indi- 
viduals to suspend their final decision on a 
profession. 

It has been my experience to find “voca- 
tional choice” one of the most prominent 
problems in the minds of high-school sen- 
iors. These boys and girls, for the most 
part, are possessed with the desire to do 
something in the world. They are eager 
to get out on their own—to strive—to 
achieve. They are in no way a part of a by- 
gone Victorian age in which ideas concern- 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: Educational controversy 
is a matter of punch and counter-punch. 
Here is the counter-punch to Conner 
Reed’s poke at vocational guidance in the 
May 1947 CLEARING House. Miss Damrin is 
a teacher and vocational-guidance counse- 
lor in Bryan, Ohio, High School. 


ing higher education consisted primarily 
of a leisurely study of music, literature, and 
the fine arts. Their questions are: In what 
type of work am I most likely to succeed? 
In what type of job would I be happiest? 
What am I best fitted for? What shall I 
do with my life? 

Are we to answer these eager, vital, dy- 
namic individuals with a vague, “Go to 
college and follow a general curriculum, 
my students, do anything except make up 
your minds to do something specific’? Are 
we in no way to use the scientific measur- 
ing instruments we possess to make an esti- 
mate of aptitude, ability, interests, and 
capacity? 

It is evident, sir, that you have a rather 
complete lack of faith in all of our at- 
tempts to apply the techniques of scientific 
measurement to the so-called “intangibles” 
of personality. I will be among the first 
to grant you that these measuring devices 
are far from perfect, and to concede that 
their results niust always be interpreted and 
used with judgment and discretion. But 
does this completely invalidate their use? 
Must we be able to measure and predict 
perfectly before we dare make an attempt 
to measure and predict at all? Is the car- 
penter to throw away his foot-rule and 
judge the length of a board with his eye 
alone, merely because the ruler is accurate 
only to the nearest inch and not to the 
nearest millimeter? 

To quote you directly: “. . . we have yet 
the problem of the eighteen-year-old’s ig- 
norance of his own nature. In short, he 
has not obeyed the first law of the philoso- 
phers—Know Thyself.” 
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Is not giving the youth a truer and more 
realistic picture of himself one of the chief 
aims of scientific vocational guidance? Will 
his unaided blundering through four more 
years of a liberal-arts curriculum give him 
a truer picture than will the wise utiliza- 
tion of scientific testing devices? I seri- 
ously doubt the validity of your stated 
assumption in the majority of cases, Mr. 
Reed. 

Also, it is difficult for me to perceive 
your logic in your following two state- 
ments: 

1. “The world of realities . . . will even- 
tually buffet us into some corner for which 
we are not unsuited.” 

2. “. . . the overwhelming majority of 
people must of necessity spend their mature 
years in economic activities . . . most of 


which they would not, in dewy youthtime, 
willingly choose.” 

The first statement implies that regard- 
less of what we wish to do or try to do we 
shall eventually end up happily, or at least 


satisfactorily. In direct contradiction state- 
ment number two implies that the vast ma- 
jority of youth are destined to end up in 
jobs they would never, on the basis of in- 
terest, etc., willingly choose for themselves, 
the connotation being that they will end 
up unhappily. You infer, Mr. Reed, that 
“there is a destiny which shapes our 
ends...” and I find myself in disagree- 
ment. 

For me the primary aim of vocational 
guidance and testing is to better insure the 
occupational happiness of future adults by 
guiding them into those areas best suited 
to their interests and capacities, and away 
from those areas in which they can have 
little hope for either success or happiness. 
I would hesitate to base the future occupa- 
tional well-being of my students on the sole 
hope that the world will “buffet them into 
some corner for which they are not un- 
suited,” when I have at hand a few meas- 
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uring devices which enable me at least to 
indicate certain “corners” that are better 
fitted to the needs of each specific individ- 
ual than are others. 

To quote you in another instance: “Most 
. . . eighteen-year-olds . . . have no marked 
talents. They are destined to become up- 
holsterers, sheet-metal workers, garage 
mechanics, teamsters, meat-cutters, build- 
ers. Very few of them would be much better 
at one of these callings than another. . . .” 

I agree, Mr. Reed, that they may not be 
much better, but might we not consider 
whether they would be much happier? It 
is my opinion that the boy with low mental 
ability but high mechanical interests would 
be more content and more successful work- 
ing in a garage than working as a teamster 
or in a butcher’s shop; that the boy with 
low 1.Q. but possessing a few artistic in- 
terests would be happier as an upholsterer 
than as a sheet-metal worker. You may con- 
sider that this is drawing the point too fine, 
but is occupational guidance somehow to be 
reserved for the brilliant and for the 
talented alone? 

Literally hundreds of published research 
studies report the validity, reliability, and 
general usability of our present measuring 
instruments. It has been proved many times 
that most adolescents’ self-estimated abili- 
ties and capacities are not in accord with 
their measured abilities and capacities. It 
has been shown that large numbers of 
adults today are in occupations which are 
totally unfitted to their interests and needs. 
To disregard completely all measuring de- 
vices because of their stated imperfections 
and to pin one’s faith for the solution of 
these problems on the four-year liberal- 
arts course is both dangerous and foolish— 
as are all panaceas. There is a middle 
ground in this matter—my suggestion is to 
follow it. 

Respectfully, 
Dora E. DAMRIN 





%— SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


BATHING BEAUTY: Jo Ann Amorde, a teacher 
in the Sutherlin, Ore., Public Schools, is claimed by 
Oregon Education Journal to be probably the first 
“school marm” ever to compete in the Miss America 
Pageant at Atlantic City. Miss Amorde won the 
title of Miss Oregon by unanimous decision of the 
five judges. She didn’t win at Atlantic City. But 
the girl who did, Barbara Jo Walker, is a senior 
at Memphis State Teachers College. She plans to 
continue her studies and become a teacher. 


REMEDIAL: Misery loves company—and maybe 
that’s one reason why there is now an association 
for teachers who struggle with backward readers. 
The National Association of Remedial Teachers 
was launched on October g: at an organizational 
meeting held in New York City. Information about 
membership may be obtained from Mrs. Edward 
W. Moore, 9 Maynard Place, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


WALLACE: The past spring, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
radio commentator, told his audience that a book 
containing a chapter on Henry A. Wallace was 
being read as a text by children in the Rochester, 
N.Y., Public Schools. “This appalling news,” states 
the New York newspaper PM, was heard in Roch- 
ester. There were complaints and inquiries, with the 
result that the book was withdrawn from use until 
the Board of Education of Rochester decides 
whether it is fit material for the children. The 
book is Twenty Modern Americans, by Alice Cecilia 
Cooper, of San Francisco Junior College, and 
Charles A. Palmer, of Hollywood, Cal. It was used 
in a 1oth-grade unit in biography. 


MUSIC: In the past, student groups giving music 
performances sometimes have felt the restraining 
hand of James C. Petrillo, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. At a recent meeting 
in Washington, a statement of principles concern- 
ing the “relationship of professional musicians, 
music educators, and students,” was agreed upon 
and signed by the presidents of the American 
Federation of Musicians, the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, and the American Association 
of School Administrators. The basic point is that 
there will be encouragement for public appearances 
of student music groups “for educational purposes 
or community services, but in no capacity not 
strictly within the realm of such purposes or serv- 
ices, and under no circumstances when such per- 


formances interfere with the employment of pro. 
fessional musicians.” Next year representatives of 
the three groups will meet “to review the results to 
date and to take such further steps as may be 
advisable . . .” 


RADIO: In Kansas, the Radio Classroom is 
broadcast each school day over five stations in the 
Kansas network. The programs are sponsored by 
Emporia State Teachers College and the State De- 
partment of Education. A survey, says Kansas 
Teacher, shows that 30,000 Kansas pupils listen to 
the Radio Classroom regularly. 


PATROL: Since the Junior Traffic Patrol was 
organized in the San Diego, Cal., Public Schools in 
1936, not one school child has been injured at a 
school crossing while the patrols have been on duty. 
Before that time, states Will C. Crawford in the 
Superintendent’s Bulletin of the San Diego Schools, 
the school-crossing toll in the city averaged 3 chil- 
dren killed and 27 injured each year. Only 12% of 
the pedestrians injured in San Diego are children 
between the ages of 5 and 14, while the national 
average is 30%. The Junior Traffic Patrol in each 
school consists of from 20 to 50 boys. Service is 
voluntary, but there is always a waiting list of boys 
anxious to become members. 


UN: A trial issue of the United Nations News- 
letter, published by the Department of Public In- 
formation of the United Nations, Lake Success, N.Y., 
is offered free to schools. The Newsletter has been 
planned “in response to many requests from non- 
governmental organizations for a low-cost periodical 
review of the work of the UN, written for rank and 
file members of organizations with an interest in in- 
ternational affairs.” If demand for the Newsletter is 
sufficient, it will be issued as a fortnightly or a 
monthly. The annual rate on bulk lots of 100 or 
more to schools and groups will be 25 cents per 
subscription. The rate for fewer than 100 subscrip- 
tions has not been announced. 


CONTEST: Prizes of $600 are offered by Laidlaw 
Brothers, publishers, of Chicago, Ill., for the best 
papers on “How I, a Teacher, Can Inspire My 
Pupils to Enter the Teaching Profession.” Only 
classroom teachers in service in public and private 
elementary and secondary schools are eligible. First 

(Continued on page 192) 
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EDITORIAL -—< 


Supervision: A Splinter Hunt 
in the Forest? 


NDIANA high-school principals who have 

been in the business for a dozen to 
fifteen years can remember a state school 
inspector who apparently looked for just 
two things when he visited a school—win- 
dow shades and ventilators. 

He probably concentrated on those two 
items because they were objective and be- 
cause he didn’t know enough to make an 
adequate evaluation of the more im- 
portant, but less objective, aspects of a 
school, such as the quality of instruction. 
He even went so far as to recommend to 
the State Board of Education that the com- 
mission of one high school be revoked be- 
cause he did not like the school’s window 
shades. He overlooked the fact that that 
high school probably had the most highly 
trained faculty in all Indiana. 

Educational hypochondriacs are found 
frequently among school inspectors and 
supervisors. They are melancholy over 
imaginary or minor ills. They are great in 
small things and small in great things. 
They make mountains out of molehills and 
molehills out of mountains. The explana- 
tion of their apparently inverted senses of 
values is the same in almost every instance: 
The supervisors do not know enough to 
make analytical observations of the sig- 
nificant things in a classroom situation, 
but nevertheless they are on the spot and 
must make observations of some sort. 
Therefore, they limit themselves to obvious 
and indisputable items of an objective, 
though trifling, nature. 

A state school inspector a few years 
farther back than the one with the window- 


shade-and-ventilator obsession, showed his 
caliber when, in visiting the high school 
where the writer was superintendent, he 
reported nothing good or bad except a 
splintered board which should be replaced 
in the floor of a corridor. He seemed never 
to notice the quality of the faculty, the 
morale of the student body, or the organi- 
zation of the program of studies. 

Material features of a school are not 
unimportant, but they are less important. 
The theory is entirely valid that the essen- 
tial elements of a good school are Garfield 
on one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on 
the other. A classroom supervisor who 
makes elaborate notes on the cleanliness of 
the floor, the adjustment of the window 
shades, and similar items of a teacher's 
housekeeping, and gives less attention to 
the intangibles, is not putting first things 
first. A layman, such as the school janitor, 
could do as well. One need not have grad- 
uate training and years of teaching experi- 
ence to make observations on the purely 
material level. 

But getting away from items of a 
teacher’s housekeeping, there are other 
minutiae which loom in the minds of edu- 
cational hypochondriacs. Trivialities of im- 
perfection in teachers’ traits or techniques 
are held so close to their eyes by some 
supervisors that they fail to see the major 
characteristics in teachers’ personalities and 
performances which really make them suc- 
cesses or failures. 

A well-known pre-flight school of the 
Army Air Forces which graduated thou- 
sands of future bombardiers and navigators 
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for service against Germany and Japan, had 
large placards in the offices of all instruc- 
tors bearing the title, “DON’TS FOR THE IN- 
strucToR.” The “don’t’s” were: “Leaning 
on Desk,” “Sitting on Desk,” “Pounding 
Desk,” “Walking While You Talk to Stu- 
dents,” and “Obstructing View” (standing 
between class and blackboard with back to 
class). A pen drawing illustrated each 
“don’t.” It must have taken an educational 
statesman to think that one up! 

A college dean rebuked a professor for 
wearing shirts of a particular color. Among 
the significant merits of the professor 
which the dean was incapable of appreciat- 
ing were: he was the most popular professor 
on the campus; a reputable scholar; a 
sympathetic counselor of students; a genial 
influence within the faculty. Among the 
significant demerits of the professor which 
the dean was incapable of appreciating 
were: his being a moral coward; having a 
personality split between deep pessimism 
and anxiety on the one side and boisterous 
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extroversion and joviality on the other; 
being somewhat lazy; being a climber. 

The common practice of paying higher 
salaries to supervisors and administrators 
than to teachers with fully as high training 
and professional experience can be justified 
on only two grounds—their greater vision 
and their greater professional insecurity. 
(Perhaps the two boil down to one—vision— 
for it often happens that the greater one’s 
vision the greater his insecurity in position, 
and the less his vision the less his 
insecurity.) 

The vision necessary to enable one to 
single out “leaning on desk,” “sitting on 
desk,” “pounding desk,” and color of a 
professor’s shirt, is indeed small. Super- 
visory and administrative positions in edu- 
cation should be filled by men of adult 
stature professionally, not by educational 
hypochondriacs. 

J. R. SHANNON 
State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Parents Are Pupils Again at Parkersburg High School 


A unique observance of American Education Week 
was Parents’ Night at Parkersburg (W.Va.) High 
School. The parents became pupils again and went 
through a day’s routine at school. 

School buses transported the parents to school. 
Upon their arrival at 7 P.M., they were taken on an 
inspection tour of classrooms, shops, the home- 
economics department, garage, and locker rooms by 
student guides. 

Classes convened at 7:25. Tardy parents were sent 
to the office of the attendance director or to the 
dean of girls for excuses. Incorrigible parents were 
sent to the administrative offices for correction and 
counseling. 

The spirit of fun which prevailed was entered into 
by the parents, who arrived laden with apples for the 
teachers. No formal instruction was given during 


the fifteen-minute class periods. This time was 
utilized for getting acquainted and for a discussion 
of the scope of the work, teaching methods, and 
general aims and objectives. 

At the close of the class periods a general assem- 
bly was held. The high-school orchestra provided 
music and the Thespians presented a play entitled, 
“Let Me Come Back,” written for Education Week 
by Jean M. Byers, the theme of which was the 
realization of a student after he had entered the 
army that he had neglected school opportunities. 

Following this entertainment was an address given 
by a student on “The Schools Face New Tasks.” Jack 
Conway, the speaker, pointed out that, while the 
problems of education are global, their solution 
begins in the local community.— West Virginia School 
Journal. 





= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —® 
The Oath Law for Teachers 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


About half of the states of this country have 
what might be called the Teachers’ Oath statute. 
These laws require teachers to bind themselves by 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States and usually of the state in which they are 
employed as teachers. 

It is claimed that the states of New Jersey and 
Michigan make it a criminal offense to express a 
mere opinion that would be detrimental to the 
Constitution or offer any criticism of it. The su- 
preme court of Michigan has stated that the law 
of that state was enacted to make sure that teachers 
believe in the Constitution and in the principles 
of government of that state and of the nation. 
There is a growing tendency all over the nation 
to make such laws, and their constitutionality 
seems to be certain. 

A great deal of emphasis is being placed on the 
training of our younger generation to believe in 
and live the democratic way. Possibly more en- 
couragement would be given to this objective if 
teachers, principals, superintendents, and boards of 
education practiced better democratic ways in deal- 
ing with one another and with pupils. There still 
remains in our school systems much that is auto- 
cratic and detrimental to democratic ways of life. 
It may be that a great deal of the attitude of the 
present generation of students is caused by our 
failure to develop the democratic way of life to a 
greater degree in the public schools of this country. 

See Sauder v. District Board of School District No. 
10, 271 Mich. 413, 261 N.W. 66, 


Don’t Fight with Your 
Mother-in-Law 


A teacher might lose his job for disagreeing with 
his spouse and her relatives. Such was the case of 
the teacher who had an argument with his mother- 
in-law and his wife, and was thereafter put in jail 
for a short time for disorderly conduct. Later the 
testimony of the wife and the mother-in-law denied 
that he had shown any disorderly conduct, so the 
charge was dismissed. 

The board of education, however, felt that the 
notoriety of the case destroyed the usefulness of the 
teacher to the community and the schools. The 
court held that it was not his guilt or innocence 
that counted or determined whether he should be 
dismissed or not, but the fact that he had been 


arrested and confined in jail. This fact was known to 
all the community and the pupils in school. There- 
fore, although the teacher was innocent, the board 
of education had a right to discharge him. 

See Baird v. School District No. 25, etc., 41 Wyo. 
451, 287 P. 308. 


Teachers and Election 
Campaigning 

It seems quite clear that a teacher, like any other 
citizen who is interested in electing good candidates 
for office, may take part in a campaign outside of 
school hours. 

Where a board of education had adopted a rule 
that no teacher could take part in an election 
campaign, the court held that the board had no 
legal right to adopt such a rule. The court also 
held that the teacher had done nothing wrong by 
taking part in the campaign, nor had the teacher 
done anything more than any good citizen would 
do by supporting a candidate of his choice. 

Under no conditions should teachers be deprived 
of their natural rights as citizens. Any such attempts 
are a slap at our democratic idea of government. 
Teachers are like other citizens and should have 
the same rights as other citizens to express opinions 
and to work for the candidates of their selection. 
Probably it is not very professional for a teacher to 
express political opinions before a class of children, 
but a teacher out of school should have every right 
granted to other citizens of the community. 

See Board of Education, etc., et al v. Akers et al, 
243 Ky. 177, 47 S.W. (2d) 1046. 


One for Election Time 


A teacher was dismissed for unprofessional con- 
duct because during a political campaign she said 
to her class of a certain candidate for election: 
“What a fine man he is.” She also expressed the 
idea that a man would be better for the position 
than a woman. That was enough to cause a furor 
in the town. The teacher was dismissed for unpro- 
fessional conduct and the courts upheld the dis- 
missal. Teachers have no right to express political 
opinions in a school before the pupils. 

See Board of Education of Logan County et al 
v. Akers et al. 243 Ky. 177, 47 S.W. (2d) 1046. 

Goldsmith v. Board of Education, etc., 66 Cal. 


App 157, 225 Pac. 783. 
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Don’t Kidnap Your Wife If 
You’re a Teacher 


The teacher loved his wife so much that when 
she would not come home, he kidnapped her from 
her parent's residence. He was found guilty of con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher and the school authorities 
were permitted by the court to dismiss the teacher. 
The publicity of this incident was considered suffi- 
cient cause for such a dismissal—especially since 
the wife was suing the teacher for a divorce. 

See Anthony v. Phoenix Union High School 
District, 55 Ariz. 265, 100 Pa. (2d) 988. 


Punishment for Act Done 
Outside of School 


Question: May a principal or a teacher punish 
a pupil in his school for acts done outside of school? 

Answer: In most states, with the exception of New 
Jersey and Louisiana, a teacher may use corporal 
punishment on a pupil unless it is forbidden by a 
rule or regulation of a board of education. In New 
Jersey a state law forbids corporal punishment. In 
Louisiana the teacher must obtain permission of 
the parents. 

The general rule is that if the punishment is 
reasonable and the proper type of instrumentality 
is used the teacher may punish the pupil for acts 
done outside of the school grounds and out of 
school hours: (1) if the conduct of the pupil has 
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a tendency to demoralize the other pupils and to 
interfere with the proper conduct of the pupils, 
(2) if the acts are such as to be detrimental to the 
good order and best interests of the school, (3) if 
the acts of the pupil are insulting to the dignity of 
the teacher and his position in the school. 

These rules apply, whether the conduct com- 
plained of takes place before or after a pupil arrives 
home. 

There are numerous cases which uphold this 
rule. One of the important cases is O’Rourke v. 
Walker, 102 Conn. 130, 128 A. 25, 41 A.L.R. 1308, 


Law Violation and Dismissal 


One of the causes for dismissal of a teacher was 
killing game out of season. The teacher was arrested 
and fined. The publicity of this act was sufficient 
reason for dismissal, since the teacher was supposed 
to set an example of law obedience for the younger 
generation. 

There have been no cases in which a teacher was 
dismissed for speeding or passing a red light or 
otherwise disobeying the traffic laws. On the theory 
of some of the cases, however, a board of education 
would be within its rights in dismissing a teacher 
for conduct unbecoming a teacher if he failed to 
live up to the laws of the state in respect to traffic 
violations. 

See Anthony v. Phoenix Union High School 
District, 55 Ariz. 265, 100 Pa. (2d) 988. 


Intercommunication Systems in Mercer County Schools 


Visit every classroom and talk with every teacher 
in two minutes. That isn’t a slogan of a jet-propelled 
future. It can be done, and is being done at four of 
Mercer County's schools. 

Bramwell, Princeton High, Matoaka High and 
Thorn Schools have installed intercommunication 
systems that permit the principal to sit in his office, 
press a button, and talk to the teacher or pupils in 
any of his twenty-four or five rooms. And, best of 
all, the teacher can talk back, with the exception 
of the Thorn School where messages can be relayed 
only to the classrooms. 

The systems are not a new-fangled idea as a result 
of the war, but the two at Bramwell and Princeton 
High have been in use for several years, while the 
other two were installed last year. 

The advantages of a central system of this type 


are many, said one of the principals. Its greatest 
use is in making announcements, which may be 
made in all rooms at once or in any single room. 
Anther use is relaying radio broadcasts such as 
presidential messages right into the classrooms of 
the school. 

Several other schools in the county are planning 
to install this system in the near future. In fact, 
surveys are being made in some of the schools at 
the present time to determine their exact needs. 
However, it was pointed out that ownership of 
these systems was entirely a function of the indi- 
vidual school. 

Said one pupil who had regularly carried an- 
nouncements to the various rooms, “Well, I guess 
my note carrying days are over.”"—W. R. Cooke in 
West Virginia School Journal. 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


UNESCO—Its Purpose and Its Philosophy, 
by JuLIAN Huxtey. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1947. 62 pages, paper 
bound, $1. 

Almost all educators who are in the slightest 
degree interested in the success of the United Na- 
tions are interested in the prospects for its sub- 
sidiary organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Except 
for a few official reports, not widely circulated, 
and some newspaper stories covering the UNESCO 
meetings, there is a great dearth of published ma- 
terial on the purpose and program of the organiza- 
tion of which Dr. Julian Huxley is the Director 
General. 

Dr. Huxley, well known in this country as a 
scientist, an essayist, a lecturer, and a propagandist 
(using the term in its most favorable connotation), 
has written this monograph on the UNESCO pur- 
pose and philosophy—it is significant that the 
UNESCO program is not outlined. Presumably, at 
the time the monograph was written, the UNESCO 
program had not taken form. If it has taken form 


since the publication of this interesting statement, 
there are many persons, educators and laymen, 
who would welcome an authoritative report on 
what the organization has done, or is doing, or 
plans to do; and why, and when, and where, and 
how. 

From the monograph, or pamphlet, at hand one 
gets something of the flavor of UNESCO and much 
of the flavor of Huxley, but the foreword indicates 
clearly that “the views presented herein do not 
necessarily reflect the official policies of the Com- 
mission"—the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, 
of which Dr. Huxley was Executive Secretary—“or 
the Organization.” 

If your reviewer seems dissatisfied with the pam- 
phlet because it does not offer what it does not 
pretend to offer, this must be charged up to 
perversity and impatience. UNESCO, by all reports, 
lacks funds to carry on such a program as Dr. 
Huxley infers would represent its purpose and 
philosophy. If one-tenth of the amount our own 
government is spending for military research and 
armament were diverted to a world-wide educa- 
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(Now in its third printing) 
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For the CROWNING EFFORT of 


12 years of citizenship instruction: 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


and MARLOW A. MARKERT 
Social Studies Dept., Jennings, Mo., High School 


“What this country needs,” state the authors in the introduction to this book, 
“is more active citizenship by informed, alert citizens. Knowledge of our govern- 
ment, its agencies, and its potentialities is important. Equally important is the 
development of skills in civic participation, and of attitudes of civic responsibility. 
This book offers a program of action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action with adults in the improvement of 
the local community.” 

Used in the 11th or 12th grade, WE, THE CITIZENS provides a new and more 
resultful climax to the previous years of citizenship instruction. It presents 227 
activity projects for the units listed below. Senior-high-school social-studies 
teachers will find constant use NOW for a personal copy, while the book is being 


considered for adoption. Order your copy of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 
30-day free examination. 


A Notable Table of Contents 


1. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
enent ’ > 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
§. ay to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How te Vote Taxes 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 17. How to Serve on a Jury 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
Party 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology 
9. How to Read Political News 20. How to Be an International Citizen 
10. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *%2324's" 
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tional program of the kind UNESCO would offer, 
there would be a better chance for us to see our 
grandchildren! j.c.D. 


American History, by Howarp E. WILSON 
and Watiace E. Lams. New York: 
American Book Co., 1947. 594 + liv pages, 
$2.40. 

The reader gains the impression that Wilson and 
Lamb had clearly in mind just exactly what they 
hoped to accomplish in teaching American History 
to junior-high-school young people. Through a 
skillful inter-weaving of lively, interesting reading 
material and a variety of usable teaching-learning 
activities, they have provided both the methods 
and the means for developing certain defined types 
of knowledge, understanding, appreciation, and 
skills. Throughout the text there is emphasis on— 
people (how they worked, played, and worshipped); 
cause and effect relationships; controlling effects 
of geography; contributions of many peoples to 
American culture; relations between Americans and 
people in other parts of the world both “yesterday 
and today,” and the responsibilities of citizenship 
in our post-war world. 

Because the exposition is broken down into sec- 
tions which can be read easily in one class period, 
students and their teachers will be encouraged to 
use the activities designed to develop skills requisite 
for successful attainment in the social studies. These 
learning experiences have been organized to provide 
practice in critical thinking, outlining and sum- 
marization, use of statistical tables, charts and 
graphs; cooperative planning, study and evaluation; 
community survey; and the use of time lines to 
show the relationships between the event being 
studied and the entire history of our country. 

When supplemented by a good set of wall maps 
and the reference materials suggested in the text, 
American History by Wilson and Lamb should 
make a strong contribution to junior-high-school 
social-studies teaching. 

Loretta E, Kee 

Ithaca, N. Y., Public 
Schools and Cornell 
University 


The Struggle for Atomic Control, by 
WituiaM T. R. Fox. War and Human 
Nature, by SyLvANus M. DuvaLit. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1947. 32 
pages, 20 cents each. 

It is regrettable that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of the United Nations has not yet reached 
an agreement on a program, but the delay was to 
be expected and the reasons for the impasse are 
detailed in the valuable pamphlet (No. 129) pub- 
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New and Recent 
High School Texts 








YOUR HIGH SCHOOL DAYS 
Detjen and Detjen 


Orientation to school, classmates, teachers and 
courses, for 9th and 10th grade students. 


YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Detjen and Detjen 


Educational and vocational guidance for the years 
after high school, for 11th and 12th grade students. 


CHEMISTRY FOR OUR TIMES 


Weaver and Foster 


Stresses chemistry for everyday life. Meets all courses 
of study requirements. Includes latest developments. 


LABORATORY INTRODUCTION 
TO CHEMISTRY 
Elbert C. Weaver 


95 {oo and 51 workbook exercises dealing 
with fundamental principles, organized in progres- 
sive sequence. 


ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 
Augustus H. Smith 


Consumer approach. Applies economic principles 
to everyday problems. Especially interesting, under- 
standable presentation. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIVING 
Paul H. Landis 


Interesting, historical approach. For all courses in 
family relationships. 








McGRAW - HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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lished by the Public Affairs Committee. Dr. Fox 
offers a possible basis for compromise “intended 
merely to show that a way can be found for agree- 
ment if the will exists on both sides.” The ideo- 
graphs—that is, pictorial representations of the 
information contained in the text—serve to enhance 
the value of the pamphlet. The text is not written 
down to any age level, but it is non-technical and 
quite suitable for use in secondary grades, especially 
at senior high-school level. 

To most of us it is obvious that the atomic bomb 
is not dangerous—it seems to be a relatively stable 
instrument and will stand without hitching. It 
is “human nature” that is dangerous, or rather 
inhuman nature. War and Human Nature (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 125) deals with the issue 
idealistically, and it is a point to note here: the 
idealistic way is the only way likely to be effective 
in securing the peace. The contention of the author 
is that peace is as “natural” as war, and that the 
principal cause of war is frustration among people, 
frustration of the kind that can be avoided through 
social engineering. Education is the cure for war 
and for the causes of war—education conceived not 
as the process of learning static facts, but rather 
the process of learning about ourselves, our biases, 
our potentialities, and our resources for getting 
along with other peoples. The classroom teacher 
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in every country in the world shares in the obliga. 
tion to develop the processes by which human 
nature will become more humane. J.C.D. 


I Find My Vocation, by Harry D. Krrson, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., grd 
ed., 1947. 278 pages, $1.80. 

The third edition of this text, designed for oc- 
cupations classes or for use as an individual refer. 
ence book, has been revised so that it includes data 
from the 1940 U. S. Census, two new chapters dealing 
with social security and unemployment compensa- 
tion, and a revised list of occupations, using the 
designations in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, 

Some especially good features are a comprehensive 
outline for the study of an occupation, the use of 
vocational ladders to help young people realize that 
patience and productivity in minor jobs are needed 
to help them up the ladder, a clear explanation of 
the difference between education and training, and 
a good list of visual aids to help clarify and 
motivate each chapter. 

One of the main features of the book is its stress 
on study of occupations through reading the bi- 
ographies of successful people. It has an extensive 
$5-page list of biographies, classified according to 
occupations. One wonders whether this extensive 















Guidance and exploration 
in the language arts: 


SOCIAL LANGUAGE 


By ROBERT W. FREDERICK and VIRGINIA SMITH 





In this textbook for a General Language course at the junior-high-school level, pupils 
get a fascinating introduction to all language—English and foreign—learn what it is 
like to study a foreign language, and are given a sampling of several languages. There 
are 8 units on “Interesting Facts and Ideas about Language” and 7 units on “Getting 
Acquainted with Foreign Languages.” The authors really know how to write interestingly 
and entertainingly for children, and the activities section of each unit provides a flow of 
ideas for a busy semester. Order a copy for 30-day free examination. 






















Net prof. price, $1.11—30-day free examination 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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list should be included in a textbook, instead of 
made available for pupil help and direction by the 
teacher through a teacher’s manual. 

The book brings a needed message to the high- 
school student on the worth of manual skills, the 
over-glamorizing of the white-collar job, and the un- 
realistic aiming of too many toward professional 
work. The author adopts a rather skeptical attitude 
toward aptitude testing, and brings out the fact 
that many persons can, through acquiring addi- 
tional information, develop interest in the fields 
they now find themselves in. The chapter on special 
problems of rural youth in becoming occupationally 
orientated is also worthy of special mention. 

Haroip E. Hyve 
Director of Guidance 
Endicott, N. Y. 


Terminal Education in the Junior College, 
by PHese Warp. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 282 pages, $2.50. 

This book is based upon the findings of recent 
studies in nine junior colleges, carried on as part 
of a five-year study conducted for the Commission 
on Terminal Education of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. The report attempts to answer 
two important problems of post-war education: 
(1) How can post-high-school education better 
integrate the needs of the community and those of 
the students? (2) How can it fulfill prerequisites 
of both technical and general education for the 
post-high-school students? 

The strength of the report is the detailed pres- 
entation of procedures that can be followed in 
developing terminal curriculums for junior col- 
leges. In these procedures little that is new is 
presented. However, the best practices used in 
determining, organizing, and administering a cur- 
riculum in terms of community and student needs 
have been brought together. In truth this report 
can serve as a manual for the administrator—col- 
lege president, dean, or curriculum coordinator. 

Making surveys in a community, utilizing com- 
munity resources, organizing occupational cur- 
riculums, planning cooperative work programs, 
developing diversified occupations, evaluating ter- 
minal general-education programs, guiding students 
into terminal education, testing students’ aptitudes 
for terminal curriculums, and providing placement, 
follow-up, and continued training are practical 
problems confronted by the school or college ad- 
ministrator. In part two of this volume are some 
specific practices and suggested procedures for 
each of these problems, which have been worked 
out in representative junior colleges. 

For example, the suggestions for “Making Surveys 
in a Community” are based upon a study of pro- 








As One Editor 
to Another... 


Dear Dr. Long: 


You know as well as I do that an editor can- 
not be a tyrant. If he makes his decisions ar- 
bitrarily or according to his own momentary 
whims or long-standing prejudices, he soon finds 
out. 


In your magazine as in ours over here in Bos- 
ton, while we don’t attempt to give all our 
readers exactly what they like to hear—quite 
impossible anyway—we do consider pretty care- 
fully what our readers expect. They may even 
expect the unexpected, and we include this in 
the editorial formula. But, by and large, we 
recognize that individuals and institutions have 
joined our particular circle of subscribers 
(meaning underwriters) because they subscribe 
to the sort of periodical we are going to bring 
them. 


In our case, the name Journal of Education 
implies at once a certain newsiness and a rather 
broad scope. The name may not suggest some- 
thing else equally sought and found by Journal 
readers, to wit, a large amount of practically 
helpful 4ow material on the problems of all 
school workers from grade zero upward, some- 
times barging into the domain of universities. 


Journal readers expect us to combine the 
theoretical with the practical. They expect us to 
be brisk and readable. They expect to have the 
mistakes and shortcomings of the educational 
system and personnel criticized but never as if 
the jig were up and the whole business a waste 
of time. In short—they expect a lift. 


Naturally ours is not the only formula or the 
best. But if I, as so called boss, were to substitute 
something radically different, the Journal would 
have to get itself a new audience. The Journal 
doesn’t want to do this. It likes the audience it 
already has—plus any strangers who may drop 
in and feel at home. 


Yours for Better Schools, 
A. W. Belding 
The Journal of Education 


$3 a Year 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


for 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 
LADY OF THE LAKE 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


By Harotp T. Eaton, a.M. 
Head of the Department of English, 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


Eacu workbook is a guide to the study of 
the classic chapter by chapter and pro- 
vides interesting worthwhile student ac- 
tivity instead wholly passive reading. In- 
cluded are two hundred objective ques- 
tions. These are new 1946 and 1947 edi- 
tions. 
Single copies: 15 cents 
Sample of one each of 7 for $1.00 
Discount on class orders 


A NEW PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A valuable visual aid for Students, Teach- 
ers, Librarians. 


Contains a map of the British Isles, show- 
ing birthplaces of writes; a chronological 
list of English rulers; border sketches of 
writers, costumes of various periods, im- 
portant buildings; modes of transporta- 
tion and more. 


Authentic and up-to-date. Size 22” x 28”. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of Ameri- 
can Literature. As a visual aid, it contains 
hundreds of titles and authors geographi- 
cally placed, with date of writing or of 
publishing. New 1947 printing. 


Size 25” x 38”. Price 


Both Maps for $2.25 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 








cedures followed by the San Francisco Junior 
College; the suggestions for “Utilizing Community 
Resources” are based upon a study of the proce. 
dures used by the Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege. Following the discussion of possible procedures 
for solving each practical problem raised, there 
is a carefully selected annotated bibliography. 

FRANK PELTON 

Rhode Island State College 

Kingston, R. I. 


Reading Today: Books One, Two, and 
Three, edited by Erne M. Orr, Evetyn 
T. Hotston, and STELLA S. CENTER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 600 
pages, $1.88 each. 

These books live up to their title and yet present 
an unusually complete range of material. Wendell 
Willkie, Heine, and Ernie Pyle, de Maupassant, 
and Tolstoy may be found in a single unit, and ap- 
propriately so. Poetry selections are equally varied. 
Whatever the source, there is assurance that the 
item is intrinsically interesting—thanks to a three- 
year tryout program. Interest need not be di- 
minished by the exercises at the end of each unit. 
These are frequently challenging. 

There is scope, therefore, for most adolescent 
concerns, such as science, travel, people, and hu- 
mor, among others, and for teacher purposes, such 
as national pride and international understanding. 
The latter are phrased, for example, as “Our 
Own Country” and “One World” in Book One, and 
“The American Scene” and “The Wider World” 
in Book Three. 

The books are designed for use in grades seven, 
eight, and nine. There are not enough illustrations 
for the child who on comic books “hath fed and 
drunk the milk” of technicolor (apologies to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge). 

Haroitp R. BLAU 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City 


Being a Citizen, by Louise I. Capen. New 
York: American Book Company, 1947. 
577 pages, $2.80. 

Here is a book unique and distinctive in the 
field of social studies in a number of ways. It is 
unique because the author has brought together 
material on citizenship training often omitted from 
civics texts. It is unique, also, because the author 
has written the book in as simple language as 
possible. Indeed, it is a rarity to find an author 
using language that children can understand. It 
is distinctive because the author has presented the 
subject in a scholarly manner, with an abundance 
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of reference material which represents much sound 
research work. 

The book is well organized, and is divided into 
seven units. Unit 1, “This Land We Love,” includes 
three chapters on the United States. Unit 2 (four 
chapters) depicts social life in the United States. 
Unit 3 (four chapters) discusses group control and 
social problems. Unit 4 devotes four well written 
chapters to living in the machine age. I highly 
commend the chapter on industrial problems and 
vocational responsibility. 

Unit 5 (two chapters) takes up group support— 
a topic often overlooked or carelessly covered in 
other texts. Here the author skillfully shows the 
relationships among thrift, wealth, waste, and taxa- 
tion. Unit 6 discusses vocations, occupations, and 
qualifications in a fair and impartial manner. Unit 
7, “Challenge to Youth,” includes two chapters and 
is devoted to a very careful presentation of the 
problems facing young people in our land. 

Up-to-date pictures, charts, and graphs have been 
selected to illustrate the text. Summaries and ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter assist the pupil 
in formulation of concepts. The vocabulary is suit- 
able for children, and is written in an informal and 
simple manner. 

For teachers, too, this book will prove quite 
useful. It has been organized in such a fashion that 
it may be adapted to any method of teaching. 
Social-science teachers and administrators inter- 
ested in a practical illustration of citizenship train- 
ing will find this text extremely valuable. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Graham Jr. High School 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Snakes as Motivation 


The boys as a group on the third-grade level 
do not read as well as girls. Why? No one can 
find that their I. Q.’s are lower. Is one reason that 
primary teachers are women, and we will not get 
down on our stomachs and reach far into the man- 
hole to get snakes in which the boys are interested? 
The boys tell us we can find them there, pretty 
ones. They bring them to us in their pockets and 
hunt every available book and article to find what 
type of snake each is. We put these zealous natural- 
ists in an isolated corner with the encyclopedia 
and the snake. Perhaps the boys prefer to read 
about airplanes rather than April showers and 
violets. Some of our reading material is as old as 
a dodo and as stimulating as a piece of papyrus. 
—Bette RYAN in Omaha Education Association 
Quarterly. 


WE COVER THE EARTH 


School Science and Mathematics 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, 
all provinces of Canada, and thirty-three 
foreign countries. 


It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and 
edited by teachers. 


It comes to your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 46 


The Significance of Atomic Energy—History of Algebra 
—Experiment or Argument—Mathematics the Langu of 
Quantity—Footnotes on the Science Core in Liberal Edu- 
cation—Our Land and Our Living: An Educational Ap- 
proach to Soil Conservation—New Geographic Concepts 
of Man’s Place in the World—Some Mathematics of the 
Honey Comb—Some War-Time Developments in Chem- 
istry—The Commercial Dried Fruit Industry—Conserva- 
tion and Mathematics—Science in the Law Enforcement 
Field—Applied Spectroscopy in the Liberal Arts College 
—Howa City Plans for Conservation Education—A Tenta- 
tive Reconsideration of Principles Underlying the High 
School Course in Physics—Remedial Instruction in Chem- 
= iy ad not Courses on Recent Developments in 
ience 








Helpful Reprints and Supplements 


An Ob ve Test in Logarithms $.1 
of B versus A—A play for the Mathe- 

matics Club me) 

100 Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation .2 

Poison War Gases 20 

Popular Mathematics: Bibliograph -10 

iy Zero and Negative — ee Unit in = 


Teaching Mathematics: New Materials and Equipment .15 
The Radical Dream—-A Mathematical Play for Puppets .15 
Geometry Ly any Be A List of Fundamentals ........ 15 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit 
_— Reading List 
a Nose. A chemistry 
—, Games for Chentetey AS 
Modern Periodic Arrangements of th the SaaS 
illustrated . 2B 
Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A Pla 
The King of Plants. A play for solves clubs 
Teaching Living Biology 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized ‘ 
Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illus- 2 


grams 
In a Sound Studio. A play: 
Safety First. A Unit in ighth Grade General Science .20 


Physics and Music ....... 2 


Science Library. Recent books for high schools ...... -10 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A biology play 2 
Laboratory Work in Single Periods: Method ......... 15 
Modern Science Teaching Methods: Demonstrations .. .25 
Science in the Grades: Practical Contributions—35 PP. 30 
An Sages Christmas Tree—A Conservation Play . a 
Extracting Aluminum, A one act chemistry play 

i Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on Phe Halo- - 


Telescope Making Illustrated ...........csccscscceeseuss .25 
A Scientific Assembiy am, Wonders of Science .30 

Elementary School Science BREET coccoconeeetnccseess .10 

Projection Demonstrations in General Science . ..... 

Some War-Time Developments in Chemistry—48 DD. x) 

Apparatus for Demonstrating the Fundamentals of - 
Radio : P 

The Scientific Method as a Teaching Procedure 

The Mathematics of Gambling 

Computations with Approximate Numbers 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $2.50—Foreign $3.00 


No numbers published for July, August and September 
P.O. Box 408, Oak Park, Li. 
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Long & Halter 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 








Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests 


on 20 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
- How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 


ing 

How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

. How to Use an Atlas 

. How to Do Committee Work 

. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 

. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 

. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures 

. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written Report 
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30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, 
30 or more copies, 90¢ each, keys 8¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 180) 
prize is $300; second, $200; and third, $100. Papers — 
should be between 600 and 800 words and must be 
submitted by January 1, 1948. Full information 
may be obtained from the company. 


OUTSIDE WORK: Recently a newspaper re- 
porter called upon Dr. Jacob Greenberg, associate 
superintendent of schools of New York City, to get 
a story on the number of teachers who have to 
work at additional jobs to make ends meet. Five 
teachers happened to be in the office at the time, 
says New York Teacher News. All five gave the 
reporter stories of financial difficulties. One teacher 
was doing a bit part in a Broadway show. Another 
taught in a private school after his regular day's 
work in a public school. The third worked in an 
after-school playground center and conducted pri- 
vate psychological testing. The fourth until re- 
cently had taught in the evening schools as his 
outside work, and was now seeking additional em- 
ployment. The fifth didn’t have an outside job— 
because his wife also worked; and they didn’t have 
the expense of maintaining a home of their own, 
since they lived with the wife's parents in a two- 
room apartment. 


MODEL: A model classroom has been installed 
in a Chico, Cal., public school through the com- 
bined efforts of school officials and cooperating busi- 
ness firms, reports Sierra Educational News. The 
best modern ideas in lighting fixtures and decora- 
tion were incorporated in the model room, since the 
business firms involved paid the cost. The new 
lighting fixtures were planned for maximum 
efficiency, and with two germicidal lamps required 
rewiring of the room for an increased electric load. 
The decorative scheme was planned to reduce 
excessive contrasts between light and dark surfaces. 
The walls were painted in tropic green and the 
blackboards were replaced with chalkboards in 
Sierra green. Desktops and floor are in lighter colors 
than before. Aluminum venetian blinds were in- 
stalled. Results: The pupils in the model room are 
reported to be more industrious, to do better work, 
to be happier, to take greater pride in keeping the 
room in order. A State Department of Education 
official said he hoped the plan will be followed by 
thousands of other schools. Well, in many school 
systems the lighting equipment is reported to be 
“completely inadequate,” and classroom walls 
haven't been painted in 20 years. The installation 
of such a model room in some schools might 
eventually lead the teachers in the other class- 
rooms to rise in revolt and lynch a few board 
members. 
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